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The present research originated ^ a study conducted by ^X^r^ . 
(Bailer, 1^36) in 1935* Xhe subjects were 206. individuals who pQ^ 
in the ”op^risw^ty of tlw IdJicoln, Nebras^,. publip^ f ch^^X^^^ 

4 /I. i,*. : * > •' ^ • ... 

fTOTi -the time of classification imtil the termination of 
school education* Each Individual had been c^ssified as mentally 

deficient qn the basis of an individual intelligence test score, of ^ 

ro:: O'-'.-- •••■ •■ 

70 I.Q. or below and failure to do acceptable work in the regu^ school 
classes* For more than three-fourths of the individuals, there w^fe^ft 
least two individual mental, test ratings on ^le ^9 r^-ting 
70 I*Q# These persons were matched on the basis of sex^ race, ettuiic 
origin, ^d <^3 with control int^viduals whose I-sQ» *s ranged from 1^ 
to 120 on ^e Tezman Group Test of Ifental Ability * . Bailer c^plete^ , 
family and individual subject interviews as we3^ as investigations of 



court ^d, social .agency records* . - 

L> .i ^ '* " * ' 

In 19$3 Charles (Chiles, 1953.) reported a follow-up study on 151 
of the subnormal group identified in Bailer |.s research. The subjects 
were again studied in 1961-62 by Miller (Miller, 1962)* .... 

A Afferent group of individuals whose I*Q*’s ranged from 75 to 
85 were studied by Bailer in 1937 (BaHer, 193?)« .There .3P7 



persons who comprised this ’’dull” group. , 

^y the early 1960*s the subjects of the studies just ^ntioned 
were well into mid-life with average age in the fifties. Presumably 

they had become what /ttiey were to be as mature adiiLts* . ... 

..•'•’'./' ..‘ I.'*’' ' ^ ' ‘ ' ' 



. / 5 











^^s^^sd'Stnd RSwa^ssJ^ c^ 

❖Kgyg j^o QXtSHSi^S 3 itS?StU 2 rS psrtaining to mental deiicienoy* 
most of it is concerned with diagnosis > 8"^olog3r, and situational prob- 
lems (e«g«> edi^ational practices)* TJo the questibn> ”What beccmies of 
retarded children?”, there have been few answers supported by evidence* 
Av^l^le evidence has derived from the research above mentioned and 
a. very limited number of other longitudinal studies* These efforts, 
productive as they have been, are primarily descripti.ve ^d have not 
dealt much with causation* It is one thing for a study to supply infor- 
mation about how certain persons over a ^riod of time have fared 
econcanically, socially, and in other ways; it is another thing for 
the study to furnish some understandihg about the ”whys” that reside 

' ’ - *•» . \ , .^1,. -'j • • 'T r* , . * ' 

behind moderately satisfactory, poor, or good adjuslanent of thb indivi- 
duals who comprise the study ^biiqo* Hopefully the research now, to 
be rei»rted can with more effectiveness than Ihe related, earlier 
studies piece together the data that tell about the **whys*” Such a 
h^e prompted the effcart to bring up to date the records covering 
nearly thirty ye^s of the life span of the persons who ccn^jrised the 
Balls r, Charles, arid Miller studies* 

Herein as indicated lay the purpose and plan of the research* The 
population sanqjles were to be located and the attendant social and 
economic conditions examined in a manner similar to that of the earlier 
st4idd.es--with increased attention to factors seemingly s^sociated with 
change* It was assumed on the basis of previous fijidings that diverse 
patterns of ad; 5 usiment frcmi very good to poor woiud be discovered* 

Of prime inqpoi*tance would be evidence of the predominance of certain 
kinds of factors where particularly noteworthy alterations of ” 0 ife 
style” had occurred* 
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Exijsriential antecedents cf good and poor ad^astBient *»?srs to be 
inferred from current interviews and oth^ sources, and from an esamina- 
tion of data eollacted for the earlier studies. Broadly described, such 
antecedents would include 1) formal training experiences at different 

' . - - ^ II! • .a. 

pericds during the life of the indiridual, 2) fawi^ Md neighlwrtood^ 

influences, 3) ^ployment -e3?>eriences, it) STOnomic factors, 

tions of health and physical attributes, and 6) circumstances related 

r, , k * ■ t 

to marriage (whether e.g., the indivictaai n^ied toto an impr^d 
econranic and/or social situation). As already implied, the. antecedents 
would be analyzed intensively for the presence of especi^ly ^fluential 
(i.e*, j^ticularly significant) persons, school episodes, work e3^ri- 
ences, self-discoveries, and other factors that seemed to b© strongly 
emphasized by the respondents. Repeated ^hasis upon a ^ven . 0 ^ . 
influence— or kinds of inf luencs— might provide the clue for some 
firming up of conceptualizations (theorizing) regarding the factor 
related to change in mentally retarded persons. . . / - 

The identification of antecedents as mentioned above obviously 
has value for persons who work with retarded individuals. From such 
identification educational and social planning mi^t be expected 
Ij^rove, thus opening the way to better chances for successful develop- 
ment and adjustment on the part of the mentally retarded} deleterious 
influences might be more easily noted and dealt with. 

To summarizes It was the purpose of thi.s ,1) .Ipca-te^' 

subjects of mentally retarded, dull, and Cdsnparisoxi groups Oilg3^£Lly 
studied in e^iy'^lifo iu the middle and late- 193®* s, 2) study the- ■ 
present status and functioning Cf these personas 3) wiiih the did df 
records and interviews, to identify the principal causes ^f vaxying / 



levels -of life adjustment. 







^ *J ' • ♦ . > 



Review of Relev^t Research 



*■ ; V Cz':>-r/Cix 



VIhile research any discipline does xtot proceed in clearly 

^ , J ^ t 4 ^ ^ ‘ '"N - « '‘1. -'Z ^ a. 11 ^ ^ ' l' 

' • - • M 1^' -.rfS • ^ m’ M •* • « 

defined stages^ there are gradually changing eo^i^ases which ssay be 

:^v'..' ; > j • •.;■ V • ■.‘•. V:. ' "I. : • ' r;. /I-.v. .. •• ^ j on"/-- 

discerned* In behavioral science the esphases way be described as 

moving from desczlptlon to the search for relationships (^th ”causaid.on” 

. ^ - ' ' ' * . ^ \ ~ ^ • 7 -* •• 

an ultimate goal) and finally to the formulation of generalizations 

» : Z'T ^ ' . 1 ' •.* -• '• •’*, '•r': •» I ^ ’ 4 - 

amenable to idgorous testing* 

^ K. ^ 1 , • ' - i • " f r’ 

'' V. V. •• L ' •* .. /<». • - 

Ifost developnental research related to mentally retarded persons 

.t- ■■' ^.!j , ;'-i.. ■ .' '■ •. • ' ... < ' ' . . ’ '.t'.w 

has been descriptive or relationship oriented; such research has made 
possible identification of some broad cause-effect relationships* In 
the following section some generalizations about the '’causes ” of 
behavior will be stated In connection with representative research* 

The intention will be to identify researches that afford the bases 
upon which to examine the relationship between the major findings of 
the present study and 1) current theory regarding self-concept forma- 

; . . ... , , ' ' / f ^ ‘ • 't r> 

tion^ 2) vocational choice^ and 3) the correlation between personality 
development and the course of intellectual development* \fliile much 
of the response data is admittedly subjective and retrospective, the 
authors believe that the findings of the study will have added meaning 
if they can be assessed in the light of well regarded theory in tee 
areas just mentioned* 



Psychological Atmosphere of the Home j , ■ . i : ' . ,, e : 

. tee in^rtance to.,th.e individual , of iiie psycholpgicai atmosphere 
of the hcrnie cannot be. 'Qyeremphasized« „ There is much pub!lis.hed rpscsu^ch 
to suppo 2 *t this assertion (Sears,. Maccoby, levin, 1957, o»g«}« Patterns 
of pa3rental behavior in the home appear to be major influences in r the, 
development of the personality patterns of children (Baldwin, Kalbpm 




tf 



and Breese^ 19hS)» Presence or absence of a mother figure in early 






life and the nature and extent of contacted. th eueh a persoTf s^^pears' to 
be a vit^ factor in personality developanent* Institutionalization early 
in life, sometl:^g not unccmnnon for many ret^ded and deficient children. 









i; 



lias many inherent hazards to good developnent (although a good institu- 
tion may be far better than a bad homeJ« (Bowlby, 1952, O’Connor, 






; ' » 4 ,- \t ' 



Qranting the fimd^ehtai importance of the home’s psychological atmosphere 



•» wr 



oh children ^ general , there are ob^dous reasons for es$)hasizing the 

> ' . r ^ - 'i’ ft I j , * ? A \ ‘ , J J . 

need for data legairding the' home and the parental influence in a study 



of the life of the mentally retarded. 
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Influences of the General Culture . ^ f 

Outside the family,, the. principal influence on the developing ^ 
person is the general culture surrounding him and more pi^tipularly tte 
”sub-^id'hjre.” of neighborhood, . sociOTeconomic clasa,^. race, i^d, the like* 
(Warner,. 1953) Do as well as. agencies of , the -in<U 

social« 3 Cultu:al iiilieu /’stand out” aft^ a period of years, as being , , . 
related - in an especially signific^t,.way to his development?. . ' - 



Educational Es^erience 

f he nature and influence of the child's educational e^^eriehces are 
of acknowledged in^idrtance. The education of the retarded person lias, 
if anything, even greater potential Impact on his development thshi the 
education of average and bright individuals. Research on this topic is 
extensive. (See bibliography in Kirk and Johnson, pp. ^I-hlV) The 
question with which the preceeding paragraph ended may be adapted to* 
the relevance of the school to the life of the mentally’ ret^^ 
person. 
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, ' -* r '.'•*» /■^n,’' , *.' **^ ‘ .' ^1 ’ C^ *i*' •* * *' * S-*rJ 

Selection and Influence of Work Choice ‘‘ : ;’ 

As the child develops .into adolescence nnd maturity^ tl^ ktod of ^ . 
Kprk es^^exiences he has (or does not have) gai^s ^ importance* Idl|t©ra« 
tuze xe^ted to¥ork choice is therefore relev^t* ^ There are many theories 
of vocational choice » Xn general these theories may be. groi5>e^d \^der 
three headings accordiDg to their different emphases o^* 1) the iatemal 
(personality characteristics of the individual 2) the ex1^rn^.(sooio- 
economic conditions)^ or 3) the complex interaction of both 1) and 2)* 

■ . -it' . •■ ' • ; ■■ • i --.'t- •>• 

Since there seems to be insufficient evidence that either personality 
factors or sociologicai factors predominately determine an individual's 
occupation^ the third mentioned theory-based bh complex interaction of 
sociological, economJ.‘c, psychological an^ chance factors— invites 
selection for the present purpbseStt 

’ St^r in his the<^y of vocational choice development cautions 
against overly simplified esnphases i;^n the influence of personality 
traits or factors as primary determinants of occi;pational choice j 
especially trtien occupations have not been ”shff icientlyj nanwly and 
precisely defined.” This quotation follows the statement;^ ”Bsrsonality 
traits sqsm to have no clear-cut and practical significant differential 
relationship to. vocational preference, entry success, or ^tisfactioni” 

(Super, 195^7, ^0-2Ul*) 

. 1 < ' ' ‘ ’ ' * 

As he reviews different psychological and sociologi^l fornulattons 
of human development and adjustment, Stqrer builds the case, for viewing 
an individu^*s involvement in- occupation^ selection and the ensuing 
erqreriences as dependent upon the functioxrSng of rsyntbesis, the interplay 
(acting together) of various factors* Vocational development is defined 
in Super *s theory as an interaction process in which an individual is 
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confronted with decisions as to tasks and related opportunities, decisions 

7.' f.:5’/ob .r«aoi:.ti-‘;r>'.’ .r -ext d. or; cb. 'Ic ‘’.-ti'r c:> so XIsh si: Obi 

which re^lt from a combination of his own personality traits, the social 

^ ^ \ ^ 



(cT^ 



* r * 

' * t ' * • 



demands and escpectations with which he interacts, and the economic forces 
which operate in his environment* jOut'*of.^his inter^tipn & sons e.bf i 
identity or^ self rconcapt. develops* .Thus, choice of,, an occupation becomes 
in considerable measure an . attempt tei^ind fja^llment.of .ai-eel;^^ x li: 
concept* (S^ec and :Bachraoh, 195?). r; r.xb rii ; lo . , - . i ? ' 

,As individuals 'jnove into maturity diid. beyond, according tc,.^per,< 
career; patterns become: increasingly disceriiiblsc , |lilleErasid Fcrm. .. , 

i {1951) identified, six specific, career patterns*: . Sup#r., later recced; 
these to four* 1). stable, -direct. progress jfrom' training t® 3- 
type of work.cOnsistently followed, 2) .conventional, typical progress 
-cthroughrall ' bf . theerlife stages, ,3).>nnstable, ...a period of trial,, then : 
stability, then. trial again, the sequence repeated;. often, and.M) multiple 
trial, a liferlfMig. sequj^ce of trials in which no period of stability 



occursi 






» .V -*7; » »x* ' , ' 



, .Since in pur..society so much , of so cfal^ acceptability, ^.life^sa-t^sf^^^ 
tioii..and adequate self-image derives from occupational. ln^lvement,;the 
work-life .should be i studied intensively. not only for persons of normal 
and above normal mentality, but alpo for those . in,.low ability popala- . 
tions* At least an attempt should be made to examine; toe extei^^^^^ 
which the^con^nents, of a . theory such.,.ae . that of Super Ihrow . helpful 
li^ttupon -the develojanent and ad;Justment,of the pei^pn of lirdlted * 
mentality 7 llpt as a; postscript but as, a. matter of considerahle* .rele- 
vance, special attention should be paid tp; the influences of chance . , 
factors, especially those- of a. social and personal na^e,., on ,e 
choice, of occupation and on patterns, of life work (Sj^pen, .195? ^..PP« 
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280 as wall as tho place of dlsabiUtlds in vocational devalo^ant* 
(Super, 1957, pp. 271-275) 









Llves '- 'Offtttie Retardad s Ldn^tttdiii^ Studies ' • •-••• “m : ' 

‘Attenpts to detei^lne "Ifee^-fa^ ot retai*ded' children - have resulted 
in a ndmber oif longitudinal Itttdies of v^ying intensity and duration; 
Sunanaries of most of the studies coapleted up to the middle 1950’s 
hava^been reported by' Tiisardi-'C^iz^d; 4956) The inqpression to:te 
gained'^fro^ the twehty-fite studies which Tizard reviewed is generally 
an optistiLs’^c one#; In his conclusions Tiz^d comments;' is' app^eht 
from irtiat has been said that even during the depression years substantial 



numbers of mentally subnormal children were able; x^on lea\Hng school; 
to find job's for th^selves and Uve as selfi-supportirig,^eoctany conp^^ 
tent members of sbcietjri • ♦ In thO post-war years during which fuH^^ 
employment has come' to be- accepted as 'sosiething more than a meret -'-^ •- 

temporary phenomenon, the proportion of mentally subnormal persons' irtio 
are sbciaily' c<mpeteht has, of Course, increased markedly*” {^zard, 
1958, p* 1 * 1 ^ 7 ) -Most of the studies just alluded to above were carried 
but bh r ’ jects in early maturity, not long after they had finished 
school and/or Sjpeeial' training, they^had bean released frota 

InstitutibnaHzatibn#''''’ t 



A fbw studies published since the Tizard summary are aisoi reletunt 
to the present in^stigatibtt* Phelps reported on the post-school adjust- 
ment of 1)53 sbhjw Ke found, as did most earlier res^chei's; that 
despite restricted opportunities, mentally retarded persons^ generally 
made satisfactory adjustment after leaving school* He noted 'tiiat 
attitudes and personal habits were raalor factors in vocational adjus-fenent® 



(Phelps, 1956) 
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In a study of 208 male and 125 female educable mentally retarded 

»;.•:>■«*:■’■ T: ■ .'o\ o:- ■-' ' :- '1 s.-"{i{0'r% ri:'OCJ lo 

subjects^ Dinger also reported a, ^nerally hopeful picture of adjust- 



f* \ 



#v' . - - 



ment, vith some 80 per cent employed (this is a figure that appears in 
several studies) and about UO per cent having incomes over $3,600* The 

-'-• '• o •, ‘ ■■ ■ .. .' ^.•^' : ■: ',1'' ■ i-''0 TL?,-d 

social adjustment of the subjects, compared to their vocational success, 
was not as encouraging* (Dinger, 1961) 

One of the more conprehensive studies is that of Kennedy, ^o 
examined the social adjustment of a groiqp of mentally retarded adults 







r-i , t 



' '■ j '*’1 ‘ 



in 19U8 and again in I960* Subjects were compared to normal controls in 

- i ‘ ‘ ■ ^ - /> . . r ' I * - n*f 

each case* She located 179 out of 256 subjects in JL748, and 102 3n 
i960* She found striking similarities between the retarded subjects 
and the control populationi 

1* The majority of persons in both the ‘‘subject" groi?) and the 
control groiqp made acceptable and similar personal, social, 
and economic adjustment* 

2* In personal and familial behavior, subjects showed no striking 

, * *. !> ' ' 

^ *- • : •- ■ . ‘ c v;. ;•; 

divergencies from the normal controls* 

3* Subjects were slightly less active in their degree of partici- 
pation in social activities than controls, but the kinds of 
organizations they joined did not differ markedly* 

Subjects did not make social menances of themselves, but 
they did get in frequent ndnor trouble with the police, and 
had a higher rate of recidivism* 

it* At the time of interview, similar proportions of both groups 
were employed and reported themselves as self-supporting* The 
weekly earnings of the two groups were quite favorable 
(subjects $88*50, controls $102*50)* More than one-fourth 













of both had been on the job for 12 years* 

' (Kennedy, 1962) 

As noted earlier, most studies of the lives of the mentally retarded 
have bden concerned wi^i descriptions and have not delved into causes 
behind the varying levels of adjustment* In a study of retarded male 
youth in Te^s, Peck attempted first to determine fundamental attributes 
or factors present in personal, socio-economic and vocational success; 

second, to validate a predictive test battery; and finally to evalmte 

.;r [.■'t: ,'tc ■’ k -■ i'-y-: . ■ . ' . ■. be.-?. 

the influence of rehabilitation training* His subject group consisted 

of 2!»les, 16 to 26 years of age, %ilth I*Q**s from $0 to His 

* I ’ . * * • , 

principal findings were? 

1* Seventeen "basic factors" involved in success were inferred 
from factor analytic treatment of his data* Major "syndreroes" 
identified were: 





c* 




e* 



"Effectiveness of the Employee": interrelated desirable 
job habits, making for effectiveness as an ei^loyee* 
"Task Orientation (Withdrawal Syndrome)": successful 
work habits did not combine positively with leadership, 
friendship and outside activities* 

"Escape from Responsibility": desirable leisure activi- 
ties combined negatively with vocational success* 
"Self-directed Responsibility": successful handling of 

credit and leisure combined with job habits of neatness 
and carefulness* 

"Laborer Syndrome”: job happiness with high number of 
hours worked per week combabaj^d^,^^ ^ leadership, 

permanency of residence and savings* Earnings were low 
and job tenure short* 
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"Borderline Functioning": poor health and stamina, inability 

to handle ccanpany money, but with acceptable leisure 

'-.c--:on ‘j'-c.. rr-.in o- < 0'\r 'r* - -u-/. c-o.. 

activities* 

g« ‘family Irresponsibility": few hours of work, low law 
conformity and need for aid from social agencies* 





















he ’^Failwe Syndrome": loosely integrated personality « 

.. .... , r ■ -p r--- • • ■ -' . f’ ;• C'.-'.'O 

2e Seventy-eight predictor variables were reduced to 21 by factor 
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analysis* These were primarily from test scores* Hope was 
e 3 q>ressed that some test items might be useful for screening 
potential rehabilitation trainees* 

(■.■•-■■'I rV/ 

3® Training was felt to be beneficial in creating better attitudes 



xc 



» .g 

toward workj trained youths obtained a hi^er degrs© of success 






.. . . f r» 

i ^ .’X 



than those who entered employment without special work gaining* 
.. r.lvilx-. . '■ ’-x;' '• . ’ ■' =v ' '■ 

i^* Differences were found among the youths trained in different 



centers* (Peck, 196U) 

Findings from the Bailer, Charles, and Hiller studies of earlier 
date will be presented in the "Results" section of liie present reporti 

fs'f \ *r d 'I ^ ‘ ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ ‘ '' i 

they will be presented for purposes of comparison and analysis* 






> it 



Evidence Regarding ^ I»Qr i Change r . . f- * ' - ' / ; - v. 

Few, issues areiated., to human intelligence haye:<beenx debated more 
vigorously than the ^lestion^ of the, degree tb‘ which: an iridividuai’s 
general intelligence may be altered by. associated factors*. „ Ttie question 
quite obviously has. relevance to . the. present study* 

The notion, whi.ch has. had muirfa currency in. the past that intelligence 
becomes fixed and iimnu^ble'. early in life has been considerably tempered 
by a number of„. longitudinal studies* i A., research involving some California 
school children . revealed that less, than per xent stayed" within tan I*Q* 
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points cf their original score fim early childhood ito maturity, while 

, • • •» ..-.-r-.. . ••• ' 

more than a third of the group changed more than tirenty I*Q* points* 

• ' •* * 

(Honzik, Macfarlane and Allen, 19i^8) Such changes usual^ follow a 

pattern* Some children improve slowly and steadily; others show a slow 

. -r - , r. ' • ^ 

and steady decline* Still others may have a V-shaped cui^e, or its 
opposite* (Sontag, Baker and Nelson, 1958) A follow-up of adults 
tested near 100 I*Q* in grade school produced I*Q*®s ranging from 90 to 
132, and educational achievement from Junior hi^ school to graduate 
school, and occupations from unskilled labcsr to ^ofessional work* 
(Charles and James, 196U) 

The implications of the Sontag, Baker and Nelson report (1958) sre 

.j/ ' ' • X r. ''V'. . * . * • . . - 

especially important to the present review® The formal progi^ of the 
research was initiated with the purpose of determining the t^i^tionship 
between I*Q* change and personality factors* Other variables of the 
children’s life situa'U.ons were included as the study progressed* The 
special pertinence and importance of the research by Sontag and his 



associates for the present study is indicated in the statement. 



* * *Qne of our purposes in this monograph is to 
present the data on I*Q* change among Fels cl^ldren„, 
in a more complete way than has been presented before* 

.. .The daita on intelligence itestihg from Fels are unusually 
complete for this type of longitudinal record* Wb 
believe that our data on the esctent and individual 
patterns of I *Q* change may contribute to the body 
of knowledge in the area of child development* ' 

Our interest, however, lies beyond the 
psychometric implicaticms of the data on I«Q* ' change* 
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for Sflme toe .tbe director of 
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^l^rested in the re^tipnshi^ . 

the jperspnality p 1 acuctur,e. pf . tte child*, .> He,., ■^•^che4 



the Fela children as they j^ew,p^der • 

shifts in„,relctive mental .abi3i.ty.p^r a p^iPd .pf years j.,-, - 

seemed. to.-.be asspciated ;i‘jith brcader aspect^ pf the ^ , 



children* s individual patterns pf adjuslanent to ..7 

The develepment pf persanality patterns cf adjustment 



in children with prcgressively increasing I*Q**s appeared 



tP be different frcm these of children with decreasing 
I.Q.’s (pp. 13 -lh) 

The study just referred to involved children idio, for the most part, 
were of normal or above normal intelligence 5 nevertheless, the following 



remarks are equally relevant and important for the study of the intellec- 



tual growth pattern of a below-average subject group* 

It would appear that the theoretical construct of 
intelligence is somewhat artificial in nature, reflecting 
not only motivational aspects of content learning, but 
also reflecting another level of learning which has been 
termed “learning to learn •“ Some types of learning 
appear to be necessary to other types of learning to 
the acquisition of various types of skills and 
achievements* (p* 137) 



Main Questions Re -Bmphasized 

Reviews of the kinds of studies mentioned make it apparent that there 
are many \manswered questions regarding mentally deficient persons* 

Almost all the existing studies are on young subjects* Something is 





knoim of the inf ludbee of early e^riences bn human behavior* Hov 
the mehtaU^ retarded fare as they reach the middle second 

half of life? any“ aspects of early expsxlehce particularly vital 

« • 

or critical in tlie lives of the. retarded? While many retried children 

I • I 

seem to ’grow up to be responsiblb and self •sufficient adultb^ many 
others do hot* What are the basic and pervasive differences In i^e 
e3q3erience of i^e successful and unsuccessful? 
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PROCEDimE OF THE STUTCf 
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The first requirement of the study was to, Iqeate the. subjepts 
the Bailer studies .(Bailer 1936j 1939). and also parsons p| a^ aompari|9P 

V 

group* Then, their present social intellec^uq!. 
determined* Finally, through interviews and exam^ationp of . -^e 
records, antecedents of good and poor adjustment were to be inferred* 



'it 



Subjects pf the Study ^ . , , 

Three different svibject groups jrere ,^clujcled in the stu^y* ^Riey , 



were: 



lo The members of the 1935 ^roup* These were 206 individuals who 
had been in the «»Qppoi’tunitir Rooms** of the Lincoln, Nebraska, Public 
Schools until the end of their formal education* (See Appendix A*) 

* 1. V» t, A ^ -♦ 

They wbre <^**1 21 years of age or older ’ at the time df the original study , 
and aB. had rated below . 70 J*Q* as measured by the Stanford-Binet ^ - 
Intelligence Scale 0-916 Revision)* (See. Appendix This sarnpi^e^^ll 
be called the ’’Low Group’* in the present report* 

-The subjecte of the-4937 study*’ These -were^ originally-307—- 
pers6ns_f6r whcart social da'fe ware colled^d ^d repor^d*^.. p^ tbe ^9^X. 
group of 307 persons, 206 were randomly selected for thb present stiidy 
and matched with the principal subjects mentioned above, and the 
control subjects referred to in the next paragraph* The individuals , , 
of the. 1937. study constitute the **Middle C^oup” of. the present research. 

3*. A comparison group composed of persons of average abilities 
whose records were in the files of the Lincoln schwl system* These 
subjects were selected in 1935 by choosing the first case in the files,^ 

«e,-- 1' ^ 


















for T«hom i^eciiled chaz^cteristics matched ‘&ose of the first case is 
group ^ above® iiatdiiing carried out on agl^, sex, aatiohaHty 
ba'ck^oimd^ end length of school-age residence in l^colh, then bjr 
matching i^e second nanes, etc® Ihe located and interviewed members' 



»■ V. • * 



of this group will be referred to as the "High Group." 



.'J '• .1, ; .--j 



Low Group 



-r- r 

Age ® Table 1 shows the age of l<ow Group subjects as of December 1, 



196h« Both se:^s were approximately years of age* 



Table 1. 

Of low ®(^UP SUBJECTS 



• «• ’ *. ‘ \ t*- 


• * • ^ i 

•No*, 


Meah^ Age^ 

. in Years > - 


Age RMge in ' 
Yeaz*s Months 


" S®D® in" 
Years 


Male 


' 61" 




. 51-8 61-3 


2.62 


Female 




56.16 ” 


> < V 

51-11 to 61-3 


tM 


Total 


109 




» - ^ \J 1.' 








• • - 


• - - , : - 


f 



^ Persons with addresses,.. Individuals included are; ;fch,Qse fo? whom 
data are reported in other tablns of this research® Ages conputed to 
December l,.,.lp6i^^. j- . - .• 



Representativeness ® One of the major ]wbblems of longitudinal • 
studies is representativeness of the group remaining in the follow- 
up study® This would apply except ~in the r^e inst^ces i^ere hH 
ori^nal subjects were found and involved® One way of judging the 
representativeness of available subjects is to compare the original 
total group and the current ^oup on vazious characteristics® Such ‘ 



comparisons are presented in Tables 2 through h* 
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Table, 2 

SEX JIATIO OF CONmCTED LOW GROUP SUBJECTS 



- — ..... ...... 


1935 .Group 

■ N . 


JL951 Grcjup 
. N 


. - 196 k (h*oup- 
N 


Male 


126 ■ 


61 


77 61 


61 


96 


Female 


80 


39 


50 39. 






Total 


206 


100 


127 100 


‘109 


ibo 


In Table 2 it is apparent that the 


sex ratio of located subjects 


remained approximately the same in 1935, 


1991, and 196ii* 


The mean of 


the original I»Q» 


scores varied little in the three study periods® 


(See Table 3) 






- 










Table 3 


- 




I* ' 


OBKHBAI. IHIEIIKSNCE TEST SCORES FOR 1935 lOW GROUP. 


... 


1951 LOCATED SDRViVOHS, AMD 196U IDCATED S0R9I9ORS 






1935iQroT:^ ' ^ 


1991 G&roup 


I 96 L Group 




Hale 


Female 


Kale Female 


Kale 


Female 


Mean I»Q» 


60.S0 


59.00 


60.53 58.26 


61.0?: 


.61.92 


I®Q* Range 


U2-70 


M-70 


Ji2-70 1*8-70 


k2-lQ. 


1*8-70 


S»Df ;; 


7.78 


, 8.25 


8.58 , . 8.06 


7.58.- 


3.91 


N 


126 


80 


77. 50 


61 


,-1,8 



Race and e-ttinic origin of subjects suggests that no ro^kgid selection 
took place 3^ the folloH^is^ studies (as presented^, in Table h)y the “Old 
ibnezdo^*' segment had remained in the s^e, proportion to other grot^s« 

On the basis of available evidence, subjects, of the present study 
seemed to be representative of the entire original population® 









h 

RACE AND’ EOHNIC ' BACKGROUND OP 1935 lOW GROUP, 

1951 IDCATSD SURVIVORS,- AND 196UtIOCA3KD SmWfOBS < 





' 1935- (h:oig) 
Male Female 


“1951 Ch?oup 
Male Female 


- ' lg6i» GPOtq> 
Male Female 


Whi^, American bom 
English ^ peaking . 


89 

t * 


58 


52: 


33 


hh 


UP : 


Americaxi. born, Negro 


.. . h 


.,.-3 




- -1 


........ .....y- 


2 


Gerraan«Russian 


. 2U 


11 


V* 


9 


IQ- 


5 


German ® . 

. ' tf . ^ t 

' . - - V • ' 


rh 


k 


h 

* 


, h 




. 1 


Bohemian f 

* 1 

f 4 ^ . ' ' 


3 

A * ^ 


1 . 

* « 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Jewish ® 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 > 


Italian ^ 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


Total of all; subjects 


iis 


80 


77 


50 


61 


U8 

*Cr »*l ' - ' 



^ Generally foreign^bom parents, but parents spoke some English 



Middle Group . 

Afie» Present age. was about 53 years for both sexes« 

. Repfesentativendss * Comparisons of original, to present located ' 
subjects is made in 1?ables 5 8* O*' the basis of 1935 I«Q« scores 

the present located subjects were almost identical with the original 
total populatioh* The sex ratio remained identical; Etluiic distribu- 
tion remained ^^iiite ' Similar to the original also. F^ora these data it 
would appear that the present group was not different in any important 

way from the original.' . • 

> - , ' ' 









Table 5 



AGE OF MEDDLE GROUP SUBJECTS 





. .N • 

No* 




Mean Age 
in Years 


' s.^ 

Range., ^ 


S«D« in 
_ ...,Yeara. 


Males 


78 




52.91 


U 8-11 to 59 -n 


2.61 


Females 


60 




53.31 


l»8-3 to 59^.0 , 


. . r-.2«79 

.... ► . * 


f 

Total 


138 




53.09 


- 


2.7h 








Table 6 

t 


A « 

r. 


, 




SEX RATIO OF CONTACTED MIDDLE GROUP SUBJECTS 






V.‘ 


N 


1935 Group 
“ % 


I 96 L Group 
H % 


Male 




118 




78 


. 4 , . 

56.52 


Female 


. { 


91 


U3.55 


60 


U3.U8 “ - 


Total 




209 ’ 


ioOcOO 


' 


ibo7oo 



Table 7 

. . ORIGINAL IKTELLECENGE TEST SCORES FOR - : 
1935 MIDDLE GROUP AND 1961i CONTACTED SURVIVORS 





1935 Group 
Male Female 


, 1961;. Group . 

Male Femdle 


Mean I.Q. 


80.67 


80.69 


* * f 

80.85 


1 . ~ t 

’ . ' . - / 3 i , ' ^ 

80.96 


S.D. 


' 3.17 


lt.66 


lk.93 


lt.30 


I.Q. Range 


7U-88 


72-88 


7U-88 


72-88 


N 


102 ® 


86 ^ 


‘ 68 ® 

• i . . 


57 d ' " 



® No original I«Q* on 16 males 
° No original I,Q« on 5 fanales . 

® No original I*Q, on 10 contacted males 
“ No original I. Q* on 3 contacted females 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 8 

RACE. AND ETIDiia EACKCROUND OF 

1935 MIDDIE C210UP AND 1961^ CONTACTED SURTOTOI^ 





a 

1935 Group 
■ Halo Female 


196U ^up 
; ' ifeSe* Female 


Nhite, American bom, 
English speaking 


100 


76 


6U 


hi . 


jtoerican-borni ‘Negro 


0 ■ 


0 


0 




German Russian ^ 


3 


1 


3 


1 


German ^ 


15 


lU 


11 


12 


Bohemian ® 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Jewish ^ 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


Italian ^ ‘ - 


0 


0 


.... 


0“ 


Total ' ^ 


118 


91 


78 


60 



O 



Generally foreign-bom parents, but the . parents spoke some English 



I 



I 



5 

I 



lERlC 



High Groig) 

Age* Average age was about 53 years for both sexes* 
Representativeness * Comparisons of origii^ to present located su^ 
jects is made inVoeveral tables beginning with Table 9. Of the inter- 
viewed, sex ratio was more nearly equal than in ilie ori^ii^ sample* 
Intelligence level, as determined by original tests, was almost identical 
between the original total population and the ^terviewed subjects. 
Ethnic distidbution was different from the original, wiiii a lack of 
’’Gemian-Russian** subjects* On the whole, it would be safe to sajr 
that the present studied subjects are not unlike the original in most 

ways. 






9g*> 
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Table 9 









^ : ^ OREGINAL INTEUKSSNCE! TEST SCOHESoJORa . . 
1935 HIGH GROUP AND 1961; lOCATED SURVIVORS 




-- • . . ^ , ‘r 




-f ^ • ' a '* 


-* V -vf 


• •' ■; ■'’- • •■•--:■ 1935 Group 

Male 


~ Cl ' « 

* . y- 

Female 

. ■ 


1961; Group 

Male 


, , ;*s 

Female 

J : ^ : j 


Mean I»Q« ' 107*81; 


105.S2 


>107*98 


106.62 


i*Q* Range ^ 100-118 




100-118. ... 


•99rllls 




.Isi82s. ■ ; 




; 2-*S8 


u//;,.- 7’r..l 126 -'' -■•"■ 




Sk\ - ) ^ 


52. 


\ f > ' > > * -<. < , . * 

, o . . . I'- . .. . , VI \ ^ ^ . 

Table 10 


' '* • . ' '* i! .r ».w ^ 

’ * r, i 

. -i' ■■: ' 

♦ » ~ \ 




RACE AMD NATIONAIITr BACKCHIOUND OP 
. 1935 HIGH CROUP Al® 1961; CONTACTED^ a 




1935 Group 

-T -r-i c.;*: » :',.i <■ ' " ^ •-'■Malle ; . . ‘ . ■■■' : Feinale ■*' 


■ : [:...- '-c-' “ 

1961; Group 
'..Ma-iS'c, Female 


'; . ■ '.f-; f. > . ■ ' " " ;>-•■- ■■'< '• 

W^te^ American born^ 

English speaking " ' ‘ 89 * 


' 58* ' 


|;6 


i;8 


American boiii, Negro 1; 


■ -r ,-,.....3 


■ -'Th. . .'0 


. 0 


German-RusOian ^ 21; ' 


11 


' ■■ ■• '-I;. '■-• :. "•'■ 


1 


German- ® “ ■ ' h ^ 


•'! 1; " ■r-.''; ■ 


: ^■:av.3--- . 


2 


jBOheraian ® ' • . :3 


1 ■■ ' 


- ■ . .-.-O 


: 0 


Jewish ' ' 1 ' 


. 1 - .;.- 




0 


Italian ® 1 


2 - 




- ■ 1 


Total of all subjects 126 

-J •’ '.j . . ' ■ ... .' ' 


j» • , *'< ' t < 

- X ^ ’ ‘ 

80 


51; 

‘ ^ ^ t. -• 1 ' * ' « 


52 



Geaferally foreign bom par^nts^ but spoka some English ' 



-41 






rj-. St- 
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Data Collection 



In a mobile soi^ety the locating .61 persons i^ose :fhereabouts have 

; . ,‘V;r ‘V 

_ npti,^been .taigTO 

was to check ;f^st for current addresses with the appropriate city and 

' /• /; • ; *; ••’ 

.. . teJI^hphe x|i?©pto^^ 

^^bvide the locatioh of some subjects* An additional source^ of ihe3p was 
^ the Pederal Social Security Adsainistration* f^hlle strict p^iyacy^and 
the observaace of ,the confidentiality of records* is a prerequisite, g£ 
any use of Social Security records^ appropriate administrative decisions 
and reccmmerided procedure's m^ possibie~^tb cohfect by letter some 
long-lost subjects* (See iq^pendix C*) The last known address, recorded 
on the data cards of the earlier studies, occasionally led to old neigh- 
hors or relatives who provided information* In other cases, however, 
even the neighborhood had disappeared^ a. casualty! of urban change* 

Located subjects were tetefviewedj) usually ^ Komesi; l>y a 
research as^^stent or one of the principal investigators* Ihe inter- 
■^ew followed a presca*ib foiro ^diich secured inf oMation" about 
status and about life history*: Structured. interviews were also conducted 
with spouses and with other close relaid.vSs wheney^r pospible* 

Subjects! (and their spouses and cldldren when available) were ., 
asked to take, intelligence tests as a follow-i:^ and extensiorfof the. 
small sample tested by Charles in the earlier study* (Charles,;. 195^) 

To provide incentive for the testing the subjects were offered > . ,i’. 
monetary rewards for participation* ; ' 

31i addition to the interviews relevant information about the 
objects WAS sought ft^ various social ^encies. including the lincoln 
Social Service. Exdiange, the Municipal Courts and the County Courts,' and 
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several stat« l?^aus of vital statisUcse subjects were 

instltutionalized> infonnation was gathered froni th^r records* The 
Institutions included the Beatrice Nebraska State ilcsne and the Lincoln 



State Hospital* 

A , /-/.-.* r , , * * 

The interviewers^ all a.dvanced graduate students^ were instructed 



in methods of approaching and interviewing subjects ^ in ■^e use of 
questions^ in the gain in g of cooperation i^ere testing was involved^ and 
in recording social and inter^ew data* Instructions were summarized in 
a **Procedures‘* manual* Data from all sources were recorded on cards 
designed for the purpose* " 

Variables Studied 



Present Status . , 

r ; f " ( ' w , 

The research was planned to make luaxiuium use of early data to 



provide evidence of direction and extent of change in lives of subjects 
and also to provide new insight in causes of tliis change* Most of the 
social, variables , were the same as those investigated in the earlier 
studies: (Bailor 1936^ Charles 19^3, Mller 1961) 



Location 



Occupation and Employment 



Mortality 

Institutionalization 

■ *' A*: • . .! 

Marital Status 

y ^ ti * ^ 

Family Characteristics 



Economic Statue 
Law Confonnity 
Citizenship 
Social Activities 



Ability 



Whenever pcssible^i Objects were given intelligence tests* The test 
used for the two low groups was i^e Wechsler-Believue Adult Intelligence 
Scale* Members of the comparison group were administered the same test 
used in the 1937 stody, namely the Tefmari (Srot^ Test of Mental Ability* 



o 



2h 



When it was not possible ti-* te^'^bject^ ^ estimate of present 
level of in^lligence was made from behavior data; e®gii iT 4 nan haa ' 
be^ operating his 6m business successfully for some years, he woui^ be 

r ^ * * # ' 

judged at least "average” in functional ability* 



Life Experiences . 

maaaaams» 

i:he "life-history blank" as it is usually called has b^en quit^. 

usef^ in identifj^g non-^tellectu^ fac:j^rs contribi^ting t 9 p^ticu^ 

spe^ied behaviors* A lif^history inventory was. desigi^d^ f^ the organi- 
zation and structuring of data related to antecedents of ^ present actove- 



ment and adjustment levels. An exan 5 >le of the use of a life-history 
blank in a context similar txs this study may be seen in a longitudinal 

study of intelligence by Owens* (Owens, 196U) 

Areas of life-ejqperience covered were family background, occi^- 
tional experience, personal influences, peer relations, health, current 
recreational activitlie, and edacaticmai baok^ound.' A “King" form of 
71 items and a “short*' form of 31 items were teretope'd and eiipiojred^ 

(See Appendices D and EU) The long forra'was given to Mtddle Gro^ 

subjects and the short form to the low Group* 

The original plan of ha'^^g each subject fill but a cbn^lete life- 
history hinnif which could be intensiveay analj^d had to be altered. 

As already steted the low literacy level of some low Group subjects 
and resistance to wme items Md to the' length in general mdde necessary 



a shorter form adapted to interview use* All subjects interviewed, 
ithe. three groups answered ..the same-items*; . A siaeable addition^ 

of .items was, completed by lB,dd^, and High ?i j' .. t. 

Responses to, sobS' Itons pf the intejview questipn^^ £ 

. described for each gwnQ)f then interrSPOv^^: , 
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for selected data* 

literate subjects were given a copy of the blai::Jc to con^lete duilng 
the interview* N6h»literates were queried by the interviewer la a inaxiner 

f* • k t f 

that made possible the covering of all items* Ihe resO^ch^s'^ recorded 
the res|x>nses immediately after the interviews* 



r<.' 






Evaluation of Social and. Ability Data 



Social Status 



in 



Data on present status of all three subject groups was organized i 
tabular form* Then coiiqparisons were made on status of the low Group in 
1936 and 1990* Present status of the Middle Groip ^d High Groiqp was 



‘W,. 



conpared to^ that of 1936. ^nally, all groups wore compared on 



, l: 



X % I- 4 i 



L 



selected variables to the general population* 

■ .■ ,• • i f ■ i''- -'I ■■ 

life-Experience Antecedents . . ... 

The lijree groups wore examined separately and contrasted or 
compared where useful insights mi'^t^^e found* 

The^Low Gro\:p> as a grb\g>> was knoW friwn previous studies to have 
done (j^te well^ especisd.iy in i^ew of ^predictions 'about the^ probable 
success of such persons* if he data froni’ the 3ife*4iistory bldnke was first 
suiimarized to ^ve a picture of the ir^uehces and eaqjeriences ac*oing 
on these retaSded and deficient subjects* Later, *»most successful and 
”least successful” ^jbgroips were selected, using bdha^bral aind social 
ixiiformation ^is the basis for choice* i^haiily^ ^the life-histojy'iredords 
of these two extreme sauries were contrasted in an attempt to find 

r ' 4 • 

critical differences which would point tov:ard caubCs, 6± at 
correlates of good and j^pop adi^t adjustments?^ 






:i: (t: ' . . 0. - : ; e i€ '-'‘t- ■: < • 



^ f- .J..' V.. -■ 



f ^ f • VI. C* • V* i " ' X-i. 



C r fi/x 



|er|c 
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Abiutr 

Test scores tov the subject ot the Low Qrotip were for 193 ^$ 

19^0, and for the current study, Test®retest scores for the Kiddle 
Grovp subjects tested in 1937 and again currently were reported* Some 
test»retest scores were also available for the cwi^Jarison (High 



Group), In each case^ -the stattsttcal sigclficance of differences was 
exaioihedj the tecbnij^ue. for the detezminatioh of, the statistical signi** 
ficance of differences beiween means-correlated samples described by 
Wert, Neidt, and Ahmann was employed. (Wert, Neidt, and Ahroenn, 195t) 

f . " - 

As earlier indicated, for subjects of the Low (hroip i^o were not 
tested, estimates of ability were inferred from occupational, soei^, 
and general behavioral data. These broad ability es'ttmates were cited 
in terms of per cent of each group in each category. ^ 



Xmpressiohs V^. Word Portr^te, 

Because muc^ of t^ ”i?AVor’' of individual development is 
the summarization of group data, sixteen subjects from. the low 
were selected for the j^esenting of Hhumbnail” biographies. The hope 
is that ^ch word porfeaits' will reveal, in a g^eral way the patterns 
of dominas^ factors that have shaped the lives of the subjects of ■ 
lower ^htai Isvel# Even more specifically the hope is that such 
-poz^ti^aits will reflect -SCBie of the 'Cdnditions that attach to relattyely 
successful coping with life*s situations as contrasted with records of 



considerable failure.. . . . 

Interpretation 6f Tables 



In the tables of the report some inconsistencies in numbers of 
cases appear. This circumstance is to be eaplcdned by the varylJJg 
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amounts of infonnation available for different subjects® For example^ 
some subjects have been continuously* institutionalized for most of their 
life and nolMng additional really can be said of than© Maximum data 
presentation has been chosen at the expense of consistency of numbers 
f3^an one table to another® 



-• :co" 








r > 






,*'* * r 



s 
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Chapter 3 . 

' ; I 

■ UFE ADJDSBIEliT 

Bie degree of success eiqierlenced by the retarded in getting &ltmg 
in socdlety is a matter of major iuportancwo Results of the study of 
the social adjustment of the subjects in the three mental ability 
groups id.ll be presented in this chapter* 

The low Groig? 

Location 

Table 11 summarizes information on present location of subjects 
of the Low Group* Approximately 7$ per cent of the original (193$) 
subjects were accounted for* Information available for the ’'accounted 
for” category ranges from knowledge of location only to extensive 
interview and test data* 



T&ble 11 

PRJSENT LOCATION OF LOW CBOUF SUBJECTS 





N 


Males 

55 


Females 
N % 


BotJi 

N % 


Total number in 

original study 126 


100.00 


80 


100*00 


206 


100.00 


Total accounted for 
in present study 


93 


73.81 


62 


77;50 


1$$ 


75.2U 


Locaiicns)^ 

Deceased 


32 


3U.U1 


ih 




h6 


29.68 


Institutions (no penal 
institution involved) 


2 


2.1^ 


6 


9.68 


8 


5*16 


City of Lincoln 


hO 


ll3.01 


23 


37*10 


63 


1}0.6S 


Nebraska^ outside of 
lincoln 


$ 


5.38 


7 


11*29 


12 


7.7U 


Other states 


Ih 


15.05 


12 


19.3$ 


26 


16.77 



* All percentages based on number of subjects located 
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ThrW facts are notewortiiy. First, the death rate i^s te'ry high’j 
approsdinateiy bne-third deceased* Second, insiltuHonalization was 
low for a population sample having such a low original level of mentality. 
Third, a high ^centage of subjects femained««-or had returned—to the 
region where they grew up. Clearly, subjects in the local region Were 
more likely to be contacted than those living in distant places. 



i-f 1 



" Ihstitutionalization • ' - ' • 

^ Fewer thah’t^ per cent of the low ability subjects were ih testitu- 
tionsi nonb w^ in a‘ penal institution; ; r v ; m , r‘. 

J', ' ;• '■ . ■' .. 

' . ' t * 

Mortality 

The low Groi:p, as noted in previous reports on these subjects, 
had a high death rate. It was observed earlier that these subjects 
suif wed J^om w unusimlly high accidental deal^ rate «-30 por cent, to 
comparison to the 6 per cent, expected. (Charles, 1993s ?• 30) Table 12 
ptesenis the^^Ttodings regarding the causes 'of death ly 



■ft -Ki, 



Ui 



*■' -Table 12 ^ 

-.CAUSE OF DEATH: lOW GROUP 



Cause .. ; 

>« * / €t It 


H % . . 


Female .i 

H i 


; Both^:. 

s:Xt5ih.%^ 






Prior 


to- and incliidihg 


1991 




Illness 


9 


92.9U 


8 


88.89 


11 


69.38 


“ r ‘ * i *• 

Accident or Violencd 


8 


hi *06 


i 


ii?.ii " 




3lii6b 


Total ' 


17 


100.00 


9 


lOOiOO 


26' 


lOOiOO 








Since 19$1 ' 


■ t . ,h 




Illness 


19 


93*19 


h 


100.00 


19 


'95.00 


Accident or Violence ’ 


1 


6.29 ■ 


^0 


0.00 


r 


5.00 


Total 


16 


100.00 


ii 


100.00 


20 


lOO.GO 






^ * II 
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and provides a co^ari^oa between, the date for ,tee years prior 1^. ^d 
after Illness rather than accident waa the cause of .d^l^ ^ 

per cent of the cases; this percentage stands in rather significant 
coi^trast to the one reported for persons deceased prior to 1951 - . 
(^pro^^ateily 65 per cent). 

Marital Status 

In. Table I 3 it way be seen that about half t^ie siibjecte ware, wairied 
and llv^g> with the original spoi^^e^ and about 16 per cent never, 

Death of spouse and divorce altered the marriages o^ the re me i P i o g eubr 

* ' **• * 

jects. More than 20 per cent had been divorced, some a number of times 
of the divorced group, more than’ haii had remarried* - . 

Table 13 



MARITAL STATUS OF IDW SUBJECTS 



• ^ « V. ’ * ^ 


4 '^ 


' j.' ^ 








* ‘ ' V " . " ^ * f V c 


^ Kale Female 

N % H % 


N ' 


Both 

' 31 ■■ ■ 


* '1 i 0-^! J ' 

Married, living with 
spouse 


* 'C 

36 


S5.5U 21 


39.62 


57 


1»7.89 


Married, separated 




1.52 0 


0.00 


1 


.85 

% 


Spoi^e deceased, — 
remarried 


2 


. 3,03 ’ 1 


1.89 


3 


*• .. • 

2.52 


Spouse deceased, not 
remarried - “ • ; * 


1 


- 1.52 , . 


7.55 


5 


|i.20 


Divorced, not remarried 

/.vX 


p 


7.57 8 

*• 


15.09 : 


..13 


10.92 


Divorced, once remarried 


8 


12.12 8 


15.«9 


16 


13.1»5 


Divorced, more than' 
,, once, remarried 


3 


U.SS 0 


0.00, 


3 


2.52 

/ ‘ f 

i t r ^ . 


Never marrf?ed 


10 


15.15 3i 


20.76, , . 




17.65 


Total ”* * ' * 


66 


looiop 53: 


100.00 


119 


igo*qa 
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Sconoi^c St atus 

Tables lU toough 17 show the' employment and self-siQ>port recoi^ds 
of the lo w population for the years 1951 (time of the Charles study) to^ 
1962® Over 80 per cent of males iid approximately 77 per cent of females 
were described as "usually employed.” This employment was translated" 
into complete self-support for 62 per .cent of males and 69 per cent of 
females. Eighteen per cent of males and 12 per cent of females required 



relief assistance part of the time. 

'► r 












\ 


Table Ih 






r . ' i.*. 




EMPI05MENT STATUS OF .lOW SUBJECTS 

* 'K ' . / ^ 'A 


1951-3962 






A <» * * 


'' Ma3,e 


Female 


Both 


i 








% 


N 


% . 


No., regular en?)loymen;b 


12 


19.6? 


11 


22.92 


23 


21,10 


Usually ©npployed , : 


k9 


80(,3? 


37 


77.08 


86 


78,90 


Tot^ : 


61 


100,00 , 


U8 


100.00 


109 


-100.00 

. ' * r ; 


V ' 

r - 




* 

Table 15 


- 








ECONOMIC STATUS OP UOW SUBJECTS 1951-1^^^’ 




A. ► 

A ~ ‘ ^ , 


, 


Male 

"N % - 


Female 
w 5& 


Both 

’•'N — 


Entirely self-supporting 


38 


6200 


33 


68476 


71 


'■'65.Ut 


Partially self-stqpporting 19 


31.35 


7 ^ 


3i(.58 


■ ■26' 


23*85 


Totally dependent on 
wiaf.i.ves 

, 7 1 , 

. * » . . C. ' - 


1 

f * ' 


1,61» 

' ' % ' * 


h . 


8.33 


5 

{.yt yy 


• \ i ^ 

lt.59 

t t 

1 ^ ( ' 


. Institutionalized ^ _ 


3 


U.91 

- 'W . > 




. 8.33 


7 

* > ' . 

5 » % 1 


6.U2 

. r V. 


Total reported , 


61 


100,00 


1*8. 


.100.00 


109 


100.00 


Relief, recipients 


11 


18,03, 

j t i ^ 


6 


12.50 




15.60 

. < ' ; ; r. 



Ebmloyment was relatively stable^ as may be seen in T^le li^* Over 
half of both ^^loj^d sex groups had held the e^ina job through the entire 
periode However^, there was a male contingent (18 per cent) who had 
held five or more jobs during the pezlodo The hP per cent of females , 
with no employment listed included housewives o 



Os 



¥ 



j 

i 







’ V- ' - ' ^ feble 16 . . ■ 

NUMBER Of JOBS HEIJ) IN lAST HITE ION ®OUP 



• 

Number of Jobs 


3t >■ ' 

Hale 

N % . . 


Female 
H % 


i 

Bo-th 
N % 


None 


0 


O.M' 


6 


fio^bo 


6 


11.33 


One 


21 


' 55.26 


■--Tg ' 


~ 53.33 


■ ' :29 


~SU.71 


Two- 


..4 


10.53 . 


0. 


,0.00 . 


h . . 


,7.55 


Three : 


5 


33.16 


1 


6.67 


■ 6 •- ■' . 


11.33 


Foui^’ 


1 


2.63 


\ 

0 


0.00 


- ■:- a- ^ 


1.88 


More than five 


7 


18.U2 


0 


0.00 


7 


33^20 


Total responses 


38 ' 


lob.oo 


15 


• ao6.-oo-'- 




100.00 


No response 


1 


1 


10 




11 




Information not ayai^ble 


2 




1 


. > ' 


■ 3 




Total' 7“ '''"'''^’ ••’ 

t -L ' ^ 

« 


4L 




. 26 




‘67 — 











-.V, . 



, Nearly half thp males were employed as unskilie4 ,work^,s. and 

another third as semiskilled laborers, ^rhe remainder i^re involved in 

* # 

a variety of occt:pations including a few relatively high in. the occupa- 
tional hierarchy (e'.g., business, laiicratory assistant, selling). The 
females of the groT4>> like the males, had the highest prbpbrtibh bi ^elr 
ntiibw (ow one-Mrd) in unskined’ wotJc 6ut the second Tilghest (Oifei- one- 
mi a^jy) to personai sendee, with' seniskiUjed work in ttiiid ^Ihcd 
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Table 

T3TPES OF WORK DONE FOR PAT lOV/ GROUP SUBJECTS 



Type of Work -y;. 


Hale 

Y" ^ 


Female 
N % 


Both 

“T 


•»! '' 

IJhskilled labor- ' — < — - ■ - 


38 




X : 

,--12 "« • ’ 




i* ' 

>-.50-. 


'—<>'44*26- 


Semiskilled labor v > ' 


25 


3 I 065 


i6 


17.65 


31 


.»/2T5ii44 


Clerical or office, work 


3 


3«80 

« j 


_c2 


5.88 


5 




^les clerk, door»to» 












CO 

CO 


• 'door, etc* 


0 


0.00 


1 


2 . 91 * 


1 


Perscmal service ‘ '/v. 


.2 


2.53; 


9 


26.U7 


11 


9.7to 


PpllCj^oan,. fireman 


1 


1.26 


0 

\ * 


0.00 


1 




Factory or shop foreman, 
farm manager, etc* 


~4 


-$.06 

• \ ^ 


0 


-‘e;oo- - ■ 

f' 




3.55 


Auto or real estate 










e 1 » ' ■- 


il' 


selling 


3 


3.80 


1 


2.91* 


4 


3.54 


Semi-professional (Beauti» 






5.88 




1*77 


dan, photographer, etc.) 0 


0.00 • 


2 


2 


Businessman, assuiQing.!fislc : 


t f * 

* 


1 ' ‘ 






1*77 


and management duties 


2 


2.53 


6 


0*00 


2 


Research lab' assistant 


1 


1.27 


0 


0*00 


1 


*88 


i * 

None of the above 


0 


0.00 




2,95 


1 




Toi/dX 


79 


100,00 


34 


100*00 


113 


100,00 



Confoi^ty to Laws ^ 

f^les 18 and 19 present data on lav confomltjr fron 1991 to 1982^ 



Thrrdw i®jeo«s liaa Ftbta'bT 96~tfam:c“6mB[8e^^ clvirilirrae-- 






i ' tt ' f * 1 

^ ^ ’-I ^ 



fit 



tlons* As in the previous studies the civil offenses consisted primarily 



of drunkenness^ plus a game law violation ,and a. ”foul language!' 

Four sub;$ecte. accounted for all of the c^iyil offenses one, i^KlLvidual 
alone accounted for, 3 (&7 per cent), of the civil cOflensee and J-9 (34 po.r 



cent )iGof:'^thei. traffic Moletions# 












r vr^j' 



df 
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' * 



tables 18, 19, 20, and 42 have been reproduced ffom the report of 
the Low Group subjects in the 1961 study of Mller {rl96Si^ r These tables 
would be altered only slightly had additional ixiformation been secured for 
the years between 1961 and 1964 when the present research was eonpleted* 
The tables mentioned are reproduced with the permission of the publisher cf 
Genetic Psychology Monographs * 




















r,t 

f * *■** ' (T 


a' ,1 * . •%. 

’ . ‘ ' ./. i * . 

LASJ-VieiATEONS, 

'j.' - . 


V.' /' I r ' * ‘ 

IJOW l!fflOdP*«rBJBCTS 


* * .* « X\- 

•1951-1962 




« . ,V>’*a «- 


< 

violations'^ 


kale 

H ii 


Female 

"'h*'*""’'“T'' 

r/ - 


¥ % 


Traffic 


.0 lit 


Ul.18 


<.2' 


7«69 ^ 


16b/ 


r 26.67: 


r I ’ 

Civil 


-’2 


s.to' 


b 


-"'0^00 


2 ■■' 


'■■ ■ji'sj 

. C ^ 


Both 

• '0 


,?* 2 


5*8? 


P 


o.bo " 


,“2,'\. 




N<^ 


T.'. 16 


U7.06- 


2U 


92.31 - 


ItO I 


66*67 


Total 


’ 3U 


100,00 


26 


lOO.OCr ' 


60'^' 


iod .00 



. . - 'A 

' i 



In mUer, p. X79, Table 27 (1965) 
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Table .19 or,.., , 

MTiMBiiB OP VIOIAUONS, IDW GBODP rl95lrl962 



r-f *rt ' * ' j'f ’ 



r> 



t ^ * 

Offense . 


' -V . r ' 1 

< Male . . 

:,'v. . '■ 


Female 


• r 

To^ 


/’ '■'*• •. r 

Traffic ’ 


'Oa,','t i.'J 


f. $ • 

-- ■< 


!.’.. r"/ ‘ 


Civil 


12 


0 


■■ , ;ie-o,;.;, , 


Total - 




,0 ‘ ■•;y:: ■.•. 


=; .■••-■..68; 


In HLUer> p. 

boJ-" i 


?':■■.■,■ ,'i:, ■■.'■/■' . 

179, Table 28 (1969) 


-*** -. !•, ^ ^ - i < 

; r ”'j; *T ' i-r r 


’ ; • ' ■'i j ’] t , 

f V .. <>. t ?>.- » ' 


Catd^ehship" attd^^S^^ Participatioa ' 


IV .hi. '■ 3«X : 


.. * rO/a^Tf. V X''-* 



(.0*1 



■ ' seen itt Ifable ne^3y half 'the subjects repcn^d 

votiiig regttl^ly.^ vo^g (if eelf-report may be heOSaeved) 

was relatively uninformed was evidenced by the ifact ?tliat ra 



— - 

subjects did not know the party«-or even the name in seme cases--of the 

‘ ' . ^ O’, w Oa; : n:. j 

f I. ' ^ ' h ’ * bi'/-*.v 




oaj 



-t 



gen^mor eiP their state 

,• ’: -y y-y>‘i a'> ‘ 

i' ^ ^ ."1 ♦' ’ ' ' 

*, 13 *3 i ^ ‘ y A-* . 

./ a ' 



j ^ ‘1 . f ; 



X^'y.L 



t: 



' < f 






T' 4 •: . 



Ol 









maaisuU 



' '* V ' '' 
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Table 20 



aTISaSHIP PARHCIPATIOK OP lOW (HlOttP 



1 . . 1 ^ 


Male 


Female 


Both 




N ' 


% 


N 






% 


Voted regularly" 


22 


St.36 


12 


li2«86 


' 31* 


1*8.57 


Did not vote regularly 


20 


hl.6h 


16 


57.1U 


36 


51.1*3 


Total 


h2 


loo.oa 


28 


100.00 


70 ■■ 


100.00 



Adapted firom Hiller^ p< I80jr Table 29 (1965)« 

Sppial and recreational acti'^ties of the Low Group reported 
in Table 21. Only tko subjects-rmales— reported aPtive participation 
in, COTBiiunity clubs pr organizations. Most of the subjects spent their 
ppfffe time in solitary, home- or hobby-related activities. 

Table 21 

SOCIAL' AJID RECREATIONAL AtevittES OF LOW GROUP " ' 

" Male Female ’ Both 

Type of Activity* . jj .eg. .. 



Club activity (Elks> Kiwanis 
fund raising, etc.) 2 


' * 

6.9t) 


0 


0.00 


2 


U.08 


' . . • f , f ... 

A > 

Repairs around house 


Hi 


1*8.28 


7 


35.00 ■ 


2i 


' 1*2.86 


Hobbies 


6 


20.69 


h 


20.00 


10 


20 .ia 


Outside job-connected 
j activity . : 


t * 1 

1 


7 ' ' .7 . * ' 

. ■ 3«ltl* 


*.71 

1, 


: ,5.00 


2 


, 1*.08 


Miscellaneous: v. b, : 


6 


20.69 


8. 


t*P.C0 ' 


Hi:? 


28.57 


Total RebPP3asesr : 


o\ 

CM 

\ 


100.00 


20 


^00j#00 ..f; 


li? , 


100.00 


No response 


0 




2 




■:..^.2 . 


' » ' 


Information not available 12 


, .c , ’ 


h 




16 




Total H 


1*1 




26 




67 * 


' > -h y 



f 



36 



thire than half (5f2.76 per o^t) of tbe sabjeete w«rft Benibers of a 

chvu-ch.- JtoroHfe5»ie8-(6U,29^ p« c®b) than_^^ per^conb) ^ 

members. Few of the 'Ejects reported regular attendance or par tielpa- 
tion. It can be said that the chnroli plaTS a very small role l^e> 

^ • • • r . ■ ir.'/ •' ’ 



* : . .TaiblB'' -28 • - - -- — ■ » - 

IDW GROUP CLUB AND SOCIAL ORGAKIZAIION l©ffiERSHIP 



C ’ 



No., of Orgaaizati?««, 


'■' ' 'Male .,. 


Panaie 

.- ■ ,v.^ ■:;: 


■ ^h 




■ 18 ' 


66.67 


’ U ' 52139 ' 


i29 60.1»2 


1 ^ " 


8 29.63 


7 33.33 

» 


15 31.25 


2-3 


1 


3.70 


2 9.52 


3 


6.25 


- 6 ;;; :. •*■■,: 


?l V 


1 1*.76 


1 


2.08 


Tbt^ .responses 


2^ - 2.00;00' 

•r • , . ■ -r -.Si* H 


- 100,00 — 

. t * * •’ 


— “ioo;oo 









V 'Ttrf ■> ♦ .««r. j .»fc.rv».rv. 



The membership (as contrasted ntfLth paarticapation ) in soc3^' 

■V ^ I . c .j ' - O'' ■ ‘O. . - - 

2 ations or clubs is" Indicated in Table 22. Many of the Organizations 

t ^ ■- -ft * V ' 

in which membership' was reported were only toddentally social in natwei 
they included women’s “circles” in churches, fraternal insur^ce 
sOciettes^ occupational gr^ affiliations and the like. While about 
b(l|^r ceijt of tbb ^bup held raemb^eMldp in some Idnd of elub ^or ^ - • 

abclety, they caAW’be sdUJ to havo iiiuch Involvement iff soelia': J 

organizations. 
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The Middle QroffP’ 



1%-^. ' V<vlt *■ -H.V ►* * 



Location 



i f / V 






» 

.V 



info«mti<m on-present location of subjects of 
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■«®ssr 
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the Middle Groip* Approximateljr 72 per cent of the original 209 



' ■&I T". 



aubjects (1935) were accounted for. As was true for ths Low Grow— 
lnf<Kmation ranges frcm knowledge of location oiijr to sxteii'ri^ inter- 



• ' n: - . - . - 

view and test data« 



Table 23 



' , . 1 ]V- 

• -I - ! i.y ■ 



,f 1 . , . 

X' iJ • 






PRESENT ibCATION OF MUSDiS) ®0DP SUBJECTS 



•L‘f . r 



j. 






Kale 



N 



Female 



Both 



Total number in 

original study 118 


100.00 


91 


100.00 


‘ 2d9 -- 


^0) V.1 1 ■■■■■■.'■ ‘ ■•■% 


' - w*:/ 


■^ d \ 


M e : J 4 !v 


sic:? •• 


Total located for 

-,KP^S^n^ vstt|dy , , . .90 

*i ^ » n. 


,76.??,,.. , 




68 . 13 . 


15,2 


LecStions; * : i . 




1 




■f 

• f ’* * , j't 


Decea^edo '’-■-i/c-: - 


13.33 


2 . 


3.22 

^ i ^ ' 


.lU 


Institutions (no penal _ 


institutions involved) 0 


.'0#p0^f -,3- 


1 


x«ox 


j. 


City of Lincolnv , . ;35 


38.8?.- , 


33r: 


-53.23 

- C* ' i ^ ' 


. 68 



.u J .V 



9.21 



•66 



Uf:.liincolti 
Other'sWtes — 



,8 8.89 

35— “38t39 



, 8 12.91 

I ^ 

■'-“•’-•29 tfOS-- 



16 10.53 



;.tv .1 



perientages' 'i^ based on numbW of subjects located 






As raany subject? had ^eft the h^ne comjmnit/ as had renained^ most 
of the emigrants had moved to other states. Only ^^e ^bject 
4ftionalized and a^lrelati^ly low number were deceased. 



A : 



/ 1. / , '• * 

j..' *•; 



O'i^OJX ^,6 

Institutjonaligation 









.tnn vfc^:T^'':no^cti 



Onlv. .c«e sub;)ect was institutionalizedi none was in a penal 



*LK 2 






^dnstitutionK 
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. 



V.. • A ' 






Morta^ty . _ , .. . . . .. r ^ ... 

The Middle Group, as noted above, had not ^ a particular3y hi^ 

death rate with only about 9 per c^t known to be deceased in the 

^ >? . • , T' t 3^* V, „ . ^ 

of the original population for whoci. yere available* 

' ^ i* . ~ * 

Cause of death, could h® leemed for only foim of the fourteen 
deceaged~sttbjects«--accident and illness each„took one ms3e, childbirth 
and illness accounted foir * the two female' deaths® 









'•j; 



iO 



Marital Status 

From Table 2h it may be seen that the great majority (83^ p^ 
hf "'Middle G^up subjects were married ^d living together® Sdvin'pdr 
cent were divorced and $ per cent and 12 per cent of males and fSindles 
^^^ctiveiy were noi married or had lost a s^use throu^i dbmi’' 






Table^'^ 

makit^sutos of mcddis-ckoo^ sbbjeots 






I ' 



» < / r ^ t 









T 



\ ■' 



'’Hi 



£-■/ 



" Male 
N ^ 



Female 
N % 



: I Bottl 
N 



% 




' A it,**- » . ' . 


*-L 








' * * 




Ifiimed anriiiTin 

together '*'. 


,.lt6,. 


,85.W , 


I ... ^^***Il 

25, , . 


,.85>*^, 


.. 

•v* ' * *■ 


,:r. , ^ M 


living apart 


1 


1.8$ 


0 


0.00 


1 


1.:^ 


*, "' • * V ^ f?* • ■' *♦ ' ' 

^ • ■».»' y '■ * 4- ^ ' f ) ’/•* ’ ^ . v.fc, .< 

Idvorced 


X i ► 

h 


7.W. 


‘ 1 1 . » '/ - ■* 

2 




,-^r 


SA y^j|5 


.' z- 'iv-- '., . 


\i' ffi 




, : . h-.- 




■- 11 . ,:,r*.- 


■i ’tc- 


Mot married or spouse 
deceased „ t ' z •■■■ • ■ 


■i -J,,: 


•rS.5 S,.; 


k 


X 2 .S 0 

; iL < 


7 

>•■;:• h‘>r:., 


.> ’jac;:.:- jTt 


Total responses 


% 


100.C0 


31 


100.00 


85 


100*00 


Information not available 2h 




29 


. . . i.. ^ <' 




r * 7.. 


{''3 B " ^ 

Sotal N 


itK‘i : •■ ■' 

18 




" 60 


' ’ ' -V* ' 




i. is ./> 






'i 



I 



■it 



% 

n 



I 

1 










A--’ r£t- 
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Economic Status 



Tables 2$, 26, and 27 show the ecohcasic status of !4iddle Group 



‘ f ‘ 



subjects* jirom Table 25^ it is apparent that the contacted subjects 






were a relatively secure grbop economically: over 90 per cent were 

•jit , V * 'if 



7f 



entU^ly seH-^supporting* Of iije~reKaind8rr"3«ir?es*"~c8nt^equ^ 

siib help (eight subjects had some ptiblic relief assistance) an<d three 
wbrC totally dependent on relatives" 6^ 6n an' institution. 



/‘u’ 4- ' ^ 


4’ 


K,-;. 


r ^ / *■' 

— • * ' "** 








Table & 






ICONOMIC STmS oi* CONTACTED MIDDli" GROUP SUBJECTS' 




Hale 

N-' % '''•>• 


Female 

N'"’ •■* 


Both 


Entirely self-supporting 


62 


95.38 


hi 92.15 


i't r 

i09 93.97 


Partially self-supporting 


3 


i».6a 


1 ’ i.S>6 




Tp,teUy dependent on 
'Relatives 


0 


o.bo' 


2 3.93 




Ins^tutionallzed ..- ^ r 


0 


0.00 


1 1.96 ' 


J. 


Total reported 


6$ 


100.00 


51 ICO.Oq 


: .116,., 3.QO.P9, 


Relief recipients " 


3 


0 • 


§ 


A Z4> ? r i* r' 

8- 


Information not available I 3 


. 4? 


? 


- . ^T;:. 7. 






yi'\ -V ' 



'Table’’26 slwwi^e disiritfliUon of jobs held bjr' subjects of the"' 

4 ' ' ' O' - '‘ r t - 

Middle Group. Half t^e males were in the uns^lledrssroisida^^ 
group, with the rest fairly evenly distributed through a yarietyp.^ , , 
oc^r^ations up to ja^^ement and executive jobs. ,^e ^s^ibutipi^ ,pf . ^ 
jobs for females was somewhat similar *fx> that? of males »but wi^^b. ^ r- . .o’t 
greater emphasis on .clerical and personal service work and ^ 

business and administration^ ^ 



4‘ * '.i 0 i X>' V'iv X ' r 1 ’ 



r- z' 

*vt 



i' 



' t • 



• 1 i ' *''' f 
V ^ V ' '' xf' 



-y.. - V-.-, 












9 »nf «m,m 



U. >: 



. ® 
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Table 26 



TXPES OF WOBK DCKE FOR P^ W MIDDIfi SUPJECTS 



> ' 





V -► » * » . « ♦ ' c • 

Type of Work 


1 

' Bale r . ■■.■:■•■- 

H %, 


-V Female • 

N % 


Both'' - ■■ 
H % 


Unskilled labor 


4 t 

38. 

.%• 

*•**'!>- 


• ; ' T • 

« , 1, . 
V 

89f2? , 


23 


> V . - ' . ' • ' ' 

'. j ■ ,> • , -i,V' 


^ , 

81 


; , « * • 

29,:Mt 

% V ' 


Semiskilled labor . .. 


Ifl 

'» • 

, 1 . . 


20,71 


> 


,.,17,«5P:; ,.r 


55. 


19.78 


Clerical or office ifork 


11 


5.56 


13 


16.25 


2k 


8.63 


Sales clerk, door-to- 
door, etc, .. 


; ^7 


. 8.59 


8 


10.00. 




8.99 


Pers^sal-service — - -- 






33 - 


....-w«1S',23*'~*’‘ '*'*’ 


**3y6"“ 


- 5.76 


dj'-yj Iri' 

Policeman, fireman, eto« 


6 


3.03 


0. 


0,00 


6 2.15 


Social worker 


*r~" 

P 


0,0p 

► • . 
■ i -. 


1. 


1.25 


1 


. .36 

f; ‘ ^ .• .*/' 

4,'**' 


Factory or, shop foreman, 
' "farm manager, etc. 


lb 


7,07* 


3 


'• •■' 3.75 


1? 


•'^-'6112 


Staying and drafting 


3 


1*32 , 


0 


o.oS 


■J.:". 

r * ' ! 


.'■‘;i;68' 



Faim voxker> farmer j^ 
' farm maiager 



t < 



Auto 6r re& estate 
seUlng^ 



16 5*76 

=*:j'TiiCi3‘T .!i- ' ?: l' 



5 1.80 

.ii-C^, '..i 



Reporter^ a8v©?*^ser, 
receptionist 



Ir ■'%;«" ■ •’- 1 



".36- 






Senii*professional (pharma* 
cist, photographerj) . , . 5 



^ ■ t 



Basinasanan assuming ^sk , 
and manag^ent dutle^ "l3 



i 



1, 



Research tfOrker ' - % 

Exectttl^^(iar^ b\;^ines^) 3" 



None of ab6^e 



No resjoonse " 0 

Information not available p 



1,25 

r."?/ 


... -Ar 


, 2.15 


^ A V ‘ 

o;oo 


-13 " 




0.00 


vH .1 j|| 


.■iiSS' 


■6;06 ' 


f 'J'r 

• J 




1.15"' 




' -'i;68' 


2^50 







1-, 



f «■ 



0 ' OiOO 

278 100,00 



Total 



198 100,00 



,d 



Oi 




















:;;bl 

In Table 27 is shown a one^^air^sgploymect record of some of this 
gcovp* The fPffTtht ma^as.ar^, ^re. females 

(and ccmseqaently >'Both*0 because s^e femal&^s (primarily housewives) 



• vv • -tmt' t ■<,«M 



reported not having worked for i^o ye^s«‘ The response was probably 

1 ^ * /* 

truB 'but roieleadihg sihc^ their hot beiiig^ g^l3ifUlly*<^Jbyed''did’^^ 

.r -S.: 

make them public charges* More than 90 per cent of the males had worked 

._■ V -irs^ 

at one job only during the period specified* 

" r 1'*' ^ , ■' 

: «iC. i -p ' ‘ • * 




; ; tr' 

w » 4 
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SrafflEHrOP'JOBSTHEIB IN PJIST TESB BI COHISCim ^mSDIS fflOT^SDBJBC^ 



r.'£S; ' L 



. * 1 I* - 



i\rA 



■ \ i 



f'3r‘ ri ^ f 



iWfl ■ - " ? ■ Bbtft 



HeM^ime job steadily c 


$6 o 


91.80 
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Law Conformity 

Table 28 shows an approximately 30-year record of law conformity 
for 68 subjects who had remained in their home city* No information on 
law conformity was available for those subjects who had left the city* 
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Location - 

Table 31 sunmariaes j^'ormatioa on •^e present location of sbbjeote 
of the- High (b?oc^r -^^a?oxliaate2y 60 pep owit*of • the briginal-gro^ was 
abcounted fopj abirat a fourtb more of iJie feinalee than of tixe naaleso 

» w* - r 

More then liO per had left the state and another third were outside 
the 'eity they ’grew but were s'^ll living in their natiw state# 
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The d^th rata for thSi group was not hi^ with 15 per cent of ihe 
males and 7 per cent of the fKuales Imown to be deceased* Cause of death 
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is shoim in Table 32 for the lU subjects known to be dead of ^e 
total of 120 about -whom information was available^. Ten subjects— six 
of them ma^sr-had died of illness and four ma:^s ^ peri^sh^d in . 

&CCid63]lt(S9 .-- - ^ ’i'. ** 
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^th spou^ deceased. Eight of the ,‘Warried and liy^ Jg>>dth sppnsej* grot^) 
had been divorced but had remarried#. Two other subjects had. 
after divorce# 
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MARITAL STATUS OF HIGH CROUP SUBJECTS 
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Tabies 3li through 36 stibij the eiployia(^t aia self-support rScord 
of the High Group for the years of 1951 to 1962* Of thd^total 106 
subjects studied only one feraale was unen)i>loyed and ‘nmeiqjloyablei’* 
Over 96 per cent were entirely self-supporting and the other h per 
cent partially self-supporting with some public assistance required* 
than 96 per. cent: had worked at the same job for more than 
three years eo' ttiey could be-desoribed as a Tery stable groi^x ecoupa- - 
tionhllyJ'^ While a wide variety of activities were reported, most were 
relatively high on ihe occupational scale as may be looted in Table 36*’ 
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OCCUPATIONS OF HICH (fflOUP SUBJECTS 
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Law Gonf onoity ^ 

fhe r««rfc raeordajof J subjects are r? }»yted to 

37. less iiiaa half of the -to+A groi^ had tijaffic violations;^,,hOTe;^ 
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LfiW T/IOUXIONS OF, HI® ®CHJP 1951-1962, .j,.j 
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Soci&l sad Recreatiopatl Aot^ivities , ; 

These are reported in %Wes 38 and 39-S i^out .threerfosrtha of ,, 
the High:.Qiroi«) shMeots heloBged to one or more social or^niaaHpns^; 

A subJeetsr-sM^tly “Of® females than nales—ve^e^.^o;^^ 

in ccamMnity organiaationsr: Mdr olnbs. Half the maleS; t 

repbrted writing at house repairs. Hot a single male.or ffi^JSj^^bJoct 
reported any hobby actl7iiy:in the five years prece<^g,Jjl?e. 
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Dlacttgision of. Social . I^ta for the T^ee, Gro^, 9 . . 

»ring-ihe.^)erforoianc8>of. the-three-groups^jon -social- ad^tjaent. 

.... • .. » .. ' . 

is revealiags Some expected, differences a|5>sarj les5.di.ffe.rance betu^en 
groups* than the uxiipirtiatecL ini^t anticipate., aj^ears hl2b in s 6 ®^ 
a^cts of, behavior* .-,In some cont^Ef.. census or general population 
data are cited; the . advantages of suph compsffisons seem obvious# , 

especially, since the High QrcAip (Bal^r^s original Control Group) 

: 

cannot really be taken, as representative of the total population* , 

V N ' • . ^ 1 -’Vi '* . i. ' . \ - • 7 



location 



♦ \ I — 






An American characteristic especially since World War II is that 
of nobility. The Low Group subjects were., much more likely to stay 
"close to home". than either Middle or High Groi;qp subjects* ..., More than 
6$ per “Ceat~of -the-Iow-^<^- subjects reawined (or-had re-^ to) tha 
homCj-town# ;while less than 14 $ per cent, of the . Middle and - High Gr 



4 r, ^ 



were in Lincoln* One way of reducing ad ju^^t problems is'td reduM 
^lie incidence of hw situa&ons re^iid?dng adjustment'; soite of; the - 
sucbess of low Group subject may hdi^ resulted in ptari h*bm just this^ 
avoidance bf the ne^* " ' ' 

■).i7 0o:in -''-■■‘-'i '■■- 

Astitutiobalizatioif 

While’ more of t^ low Group wa^lnWtuiionalized than the Iftddle-^ 
Ghwip, both totals sefve to refute the idea that below-a^fage jparsbhs^^ 
are institutionalized in g]^eat numbers* The total ffom the two groups^ 
9 out of ^0$, is not large iund consists generally 
been Instifetionalized conttoucusly since esEriy life* Most of these 
persons had severe phyeicB^ handicaps tis well as limited ability 
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Mortality 






Dafe on tfie siS^ects of this study go back i» about age 5* In the 

:• “ 'X r v./'XJ *' ^ i- /' ^ /T-i' - * •» 

half century under consideration life e^^ectahcy has changed remarkably^ 



r i* + ' I « -i ^ 4- 



; ■• . , - ^.' . r-tr"!; ,c:c ••.■■' C'i'i b<?.v r::*2h,j-v , ''3A?o 

especially for children and youth* Therefore, life tables from only 



e'- i'-: S/’>' j ^-1 .ii .x-'-ii*:-- > 'J*i 

one period are somewhat misleading* Combining data from three census 



r r 



** '• * i ' ^ r 

pejSods (1910, r9ii0, and 1962) the totis in Table UO were developed. 



. V >' 



in‘ the^ gehei^ population apprbxto 19 per cent of males, 13 per 
cent of females, or 16 per cent of the total age groi^) under considera- 



>•■- ■> 



■'i -j -,-. 



: /.-T *ri':’r“ -^ locrL 






tion would have <fl.ed between the ages of 5 “to 56 during the period of 



.ms ;3rU'ji^‘> -O''! 



the mid-1960»s. (Glover, 1921, QreviJ.le, 191*6, Vital Statistics 



of the United States, 19^1*) 



..:>.'u. Fc>; r -. i 
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. Table.l»P 
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FOR' THREE AGE PERIODS 

-'i 1 > r 



1 



-ts:^h 









Age fiOT r 



V: ; ■ u' 



Males, 






F'emales. 






■ Totals 



12 -^^^2 (i^liO census^) 
32 - 56 (1962 census®) 



i,851* 



auo<: •:'>.£■; -■■-■li' ■■^'srts'rj 



J-'W 



1,737 



'i;.- I.c •■r .'V" 'i '> 

U,2U7 3,U03 



1> 

i>~-oorc-i'-'r o-.' -yjb 

3,82i* 






13,835 



8,201 



■ “16,681* ' 



o 

JC 



Total 






19,636 

-f{- rSV 1 



13,31*1 






16 ^ 561 * 



• * i-c s*./VT rtri 



, i» <% f •* . , 



- r 



f Glover,. 1921 . -...r >. 

^Gri^lie, 1946* 

®Vitalf Statistics ofr .the United : States^ 1964, 






; .r . A. i V 

* t i ^ ^ 



'.v/?:;-. ■‘■r.; '‘•.•.r-lt n.f. 33{1-.1'b c'.om Xxo-'rr 

Mille the figures in the paragrjqph above are only approximations, 

rrth/-CX ',3‘'i O.!' 'VJC-;-. .j'£d‘'/'2‘i'T0'£ C.'f.'’//; 3.tOS'iC^.-e i'joj SitI 

it is clear that death rate in the Low Group is very high. The rate of 

.-i- 3r.;'!;r;c l.:> :l:yr>ixli T-'- \ ^nJyssii ’I .0 '’/siit.b 

3^ per cent of the males, 28 per cent of the females, and 33 per cent of 









hiitTiX ’- 6 :ix ,so'i£vxt. 1.0 sissiBiy 



■yr‘,.i iiiso-\:\ nvBt, Brr-j :-\iiC7rJd SBBvm 






fy *«* W*<.y<-. 
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v.T.-rr.-FV-: 



the total number of subjects deceased is about dot:^Xe th^t of *^'verage*” 
This high death rate in a population of low <^ilit^ is ccsisisteRt^ 

s * . r* • 

other studies and reports* (Ctorlesj 29)_ . .. *r < ^ 

As noted earli^^ in Table 11> accidental deatti rate for tte 7^^^ 

•• , ,*• •• •- 

^ • V;* » 

since 1951 has been much l^ver l^an for the earner pef^pds ;fpr tl^se Iw 
ability subjects* A number of. e^gplanal^ons sug^^st 
the least apt eliminated themselves early, perhaps ydih increasing ^e 
less hazardous work was undertaken, perh^s they ^ve simply, l^^i^d to 

I- -•, ■ . ' f* ' '"'o' c>v' i** •'.’ * ‘ ”• Iv* ;‘-i: ^ 

be mo 3 ?e prudent* Decreasing accl dental death rate wiih, '■ 



. ,1,,- . .... t y /.' -■ -■• ■ !-• 

is a phenomenon noted in induste*ial safety studies 






In contrast to the Low Qroup, the Mddle Group with 13 per cent 

death rate for males, 3 P©3^ cent for females, and 9 per cent total shows 

♦ 

a considerably lowei* rate than t^e’ average fpr the population in general 
( ftspAf^ ^aliy ii^ or feT"***^**s) • . - There -jare . no,-coiQparable- data- in.-the -literature 
for dhil. groins so it is probably not unreasonable to infer their tfib 



di^erence between the Middle Group, and data for persons in g^erai„i^ 

^ r v*»r C'i ; j 






! K- 



due to chance— a function of sample* ^Similar f igiaes ai^ear to ,the' 






High Group* 

vV'^Vr* "- 



■•-•y 

r* r '‘.r 



c* ^ 






Marital, Status 



< ‘ 



f 



-ConpaidiJg-jnarriage JE igures^ f or. -the- three -groups., ->ibis- apparent— - 



that the Low subjects were less fortunate in terms of marr^j^ stabl^t^^ 

‘ ' ' ^ ^ f 

than the Midile and High Groups^ The l^tto ; iwb ai^ear -to bk^— 



very much alike in. this aspect^ of adjuslanent* r , ' ■ 

''I' • ■ ;-5V'l.d£- >.yp? Sfi'i*' '’T •' ". ! O.ii.' 



‘fhe Low subjects were, somewhat; more likely to be li^^i*^ alone, _ 

to /J: '"x :'rh:>tjb s*.* -TX 



either because of never having mairied or through loss of spouse in 



lo 1 :oX'C.5n; 



uS t 






death or divorce. The ‘«Married and living with spcuse” figures do not 
reveal previous marital history; some subjects in €iach group have 



O 
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divorced and remarried, some several times# The onl7 thing that is 

- H '•v ' ‘ *' ' ' • ’ ' ■ 7' • 

clear is that the Low subject had less success in getting, holding, or 
replacing a mate# 

In examining the marital status of the Lo^ subjects it may be 

' <*-"*!*. * * -r- ‘ 0T ' . ^ ^ ♦ '1^ . ^ ' r" \ ' ' *> 

noted that over ttie 30 years or so during which the group has been 

. . ■' •'-•• . r . - • :■ ’ v"--! 

steadied, there has been a lack of continuity in names of spouse for 

o •') o J';. . r.,‘ ■ ■■■ ; ; :■ 'I • 

some subjects# Legal divorces were reported in Table 13# hut there is 



c» -V . ‘ 






reason to believe that desertion-- **the poor man's divorce”— has occurred 
and that some of the "marriages” never had the sanction of law or clergy 
and thus were easily dissolved# * 

Tableciil: presents rahrriage data from the Uiiited States Census at 
the time of this study# It should be noted that the United Stacies data 
are not controlled for age, making exact c<m^ar.l.s6ns iu^jossible# It is 
aR^eht that "the' per cent of Middle and Hi^ G‘Cup subjects" in this 

} •% r ^ / 

married and living with spouse, was as good as, or better th^ expeP.tetion 
but not in the Low Groups# However, the divorce rate, in Low and .Middle' 
Groups was much higher— two to ten times— than that of the national 

* * » , r . ^ cv^ : * . ', *• .. V 

average# The highest divorce rate, like the lowest marriage rate, was 
in the 3^w group# 

. . Table lil , . . 
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i , ^ 



UUITED. STATES MARBIAGE DAIAs FERCESTACE’ COMPARISOK * 

MARCH 1963 












T . V/% 



single 

% 



Married 

% 



fttdDHed ' ' Qivorced 

% " ■ % 









MalSii-.jViu v-xt *£{:''] »v'24»P'’ 

?eml9: •• ;j r- : ■ 18 #2 






& 






i' 



* Goldfield, E# D# (ed# ) Statistical Abstracts of the United l^tes., 
196ir., p# 31* 







Economic Status 

^ ^ ^ '‘'r , t. • . . . 1*. .• *. • ' • ^ . *-• • - . ‘ T' ‘ • 

. ^ • * . ^ 

In 193$ Bailer found 27 per cent of the Low Group to be self- 
supporting with another $7 per cent partialljr self— sipporting (BsUer 5 

» , j j( w ' I ' 

1936)# One of the happiest aspects of the adjus’^ent of this segment 

/ .... .* • *C..* • . * . -* ' • ^ ^ ^ ’ ' 

of ‘ttie population is apparent from Table h29 The totally self-sipportiag 

*' .V . * ' ». i ' . * i'' ^ * * - • I ‘ ' . A 

persons had increased to 36 per cent in 1951 end to 67 per cent at the 
time of this study, iielief need had decreased to 16 per cent of the 
groupe Cmient was made earlier on the high per cent of this groip 
fairly regularly employed and on the relati“»^e stability of Job-hoiding* 



Table h2 



EOO!iOMIC STATUS OF LOW GROUP SUBJECTS 8 PERCENIAGB COMPARI^ * 

1951 - 1962 



• I , ' 


> r Malos' .. 


, , . Females^"; 






1951 


1962 


1951 


1962 


1951 


1962 


Entirely self- 
: ^supporting * ^ ‘ 


. 32.62- 


-’'65.52 


ia.93i- 


70.71 


* - ' * 

36.-25' 


li ' . . • I'i 

67 '.62--- 


Totally -dependent on 
relatives 


U.08 


1.72 


' * ; ' *A. .. 0 ? 

16.12 

' V 


* " ^ ■; f \ j 

6.38 


k , ' ; ; 

8.75 


3.81 


f.i\, ‘ , ./t/'o 

Relief recipients 


55.13 


18.97 


25.83 


j2.n 


i*3.75 


16.19 


Institutionalised 


8.16 


5.17 


16.12 


8.51 


11.25' 


6.67 



•.. '>1 o.d ■ 



* 1951 data from Charles^ 19$3^f 'P» 

1962 data from Miller, 3.965, Table 25, P* 1?8< 






.It.ie„indeeid satisfaction jybat„there_j®^ 

inprotem^t in this uital ares of adjustment. Satisfaction must not, 
howeyer^, obscvxe . thft t^s„^up still., r^j^nedLipye _ 

of a dy^ in on publib %esou3?ces thhh a **normal** For the United • 

Stated "^as a whole ^*~d[962 the rate 6^ unemployment In the civilian ’Isbdi' 






fwce was 5.3 for males, 6.2 fear females, and 5^*6 for the total labor 

^ . :■ .'t . ;:iiy I*"' ’T." -I ■ = *11 fl. <-J C'i . 

4 -«4 






o 




gpotqp— HPich lower figoz^s than the ones for this group* (Goldfield, 

W6U, p. 216)' 









. , r».-. 



-'‘lire « » V' j u ' ' " 1'.. » 

A note of caution would seem to be approjadate in connection with 



r / » 






. 

the reia^vely satisfactory ecbnc^c and social adjustment «>f the Low 

■' h.-. t;-./ • .v^ : rn- ■■ r.' . . 'C'- .-.k.: ' 

Group subjects* The question may quite properly be raised whether *»he 



. j. ^ ^ 



CCTiparatively high dea*^ rate of these persons as elsewhere recorded may 



L 



T 'i 



tiisJ si'),. . 1 tV L ■ y ..j.' ’.'•'Cli.' ."m ‘ ' IX 

not have exercised a selec^ve influence on the group as a whole, resuit- 



\jtynyy 



. i ;l 



't ' ^ r.\ 






ing in a ” survival of the fittest*” The question is all the more rele- 

■1 o-:o -’-X'y^ 



i.'j-'* 



vant in view of the fact that the death rate at the time the low Group 






-.C-. ■. ' ■ 



f '^'1 



r> rr-*’ \ 



subjects were in their younger years was reiAtively high not only in 

o'tO j r< 

comparison with persons of better intelligence but in con 5 )arison ^th 
the Low Group subjects at later periods of time* 

r An ^«§a 2 aination of the, records adjusteentj of subjects 

jpnion^te thein d< 0 ^th .discloses ,s<^% rjLthOT thp t 

time off rttte ,:latest ,'f ollow^jop . study. .epprp?j^ately rp^Jk^ itOf .rfcbe , i 

individu^s. whq’ were, deceased had. hap a^fjoscoipd ,pf satisfaptoig^ econp^q 
adjustment and jgood^employment lotatupfi This PpJ^PPPtaSPt .1 

thancthe ;Pne rep03?tsdi.:ip '5able; 1|2 under the heading ”^tirely s^^ J 

supporting* Stated somewhat differently there.s^^eeressons;;!^ bel^^ ' 
that at»least asimsny. pf'ithose .gjpw^^ d would ,hp ;Sel^*j^gpgprt:teg 

ati the present tdm%,jhad,rte 

such iSLS fata m%Wb.a^ tCoTa?,xpe^son8)| j^.^^ttes (t^ 

personsJ,jeSud ideath by natural ^«^ses (,e«gf,j - 

heart attack)«( ^ ^ -’■■ £ -;*•# ? -i:- 



;£ e.ir^lO ’IC'JO!'. 



The evidence does not support the hypotheses that death tended 

SBZilvjJok LutiBB 

to select from the totel group the individimlS“Who-hsd-BBta 

lo nVl xsioon nJ: jlosS^sai Sr.iil 2 /” .1’ . 

themselves as poorly adjusted individuals and destined to continue in 

trJ O.J b‘-ro%q ^oonf, Xtxc'-oq ci 

that manner* 
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■ ; 1 



j' 



i^dle £»d Hi^ Groiqps'were vesy naxchi alike in seme as|«ct8 of 

( ^ ^ " j r" 



econanic status^ with 93 per cent and 96 per cent entirely self- 

0; •■ <• ;. ht: ;;;; 'c O v;' 






^4 ’ C 

supporting and withi considerable stability and regularity of eraploynent 



.:r- .i r:i ' ' vh^' 



*' ' r '>\ 

H V h v/ 



compared to the Low Group* In kinds of occupations however^ Low and 

On^' •xait-'--.: • v .-r: V'r'”-r; ■ •, c-;'. . q.imD 

Middle groups bore strong resemblance to each other (although with a 



r<too 



much bi^er percentage of unskilled labor in the Low (k^up) with the 

•'•.rX;.^evi .• . .a: . •...i.j'-'i-.: • : ''.xJ;:- vue .> de; 3 x:v 50 ?:o o >:i 



Hi^ Chroup generally in more prestigious and psTOfitabia occi;^ations* 

-if'.' .; X 4 ■' rv X C-i'S ■''' t E-. •■...■ 'T'.'* /i 



Only one laborer was identified in the H^h Group^ for example, while 

CJ/O;::* ■'Xi- •■''•■t o.*!+ •'-jri Lq-./.-'r ..-iu 'Xr:: .•.' .x'.. v.'?,!-/ 

50 per cent were in this category In the Middle Ck’oup and 70 per sent 

E± 7i-- ' 4o:; • i'fXE-. tr.-.' E'.c-i^:V :i rlr n: 



in the Low Group* 

Xr.r'‘ f..l 



V W *4 J-V'-' • A..*. 



Ef riC3 ?:r.saTiQ^ 



Law Confoiroity 



o ■ 



1 .> 






C. -thr^a grbups* proved 4o bh genera^^ lair abidin^^ at^^^astv as 
fan*' as the Llkcoln’ records^ gaVe eMLdenhSv Oi^if^ction ib^ 
ranged ‘frdte%p^e"f6V &gtf Mbjeb:te -to 'about 9' p^ ceht'^lslij^'' ” " 
&ijftViduali^> Middle 'arOup“ With the loir Grbup^ ht' 7 -|>er Xceht#* 

Evidence bn traffic’ offenses ifes not aVailSble' foF the lUddle '"Grptp^'S - 
but tfie Rl^ Gkbtp had he»3^ d prbpbrtibn (hS p'^ tfent) 'of a’X'X 

x x:.' -: „ %T.'i:txc4q£‘E 

I It mehtsily'deftcieht and «dull« ^ * Xad*t 

subjbbts 'as they ierb called ear3aer,^'^thbu^' sOie^dfeabioiSal 

tjrot&l^ers,^^l^ a ‘tKreat-tb*^tlib^p^ fisTn^eiSa-doi- 

cora&totyi* Wno^d in ^ earliw btudy, their bffeheeS r^ 
lower class status as much or more than low intelligence p4r - '’'^ »: 3 't*< - 



dihab .tsild ;v0E.->d.ToqY^rf ■Tj.c<,C}jh .tor? asob sonor-.r-fn sfiT. 

Social and Recreational Activities 

ailf qucati\ .Caj^oi ©iW m0"O dooXaa Oct 



It is generally reported that participation in the social life of 

aJ: r.ifcd.J'.noo '>i: Lxn.-:, .*aol5 hns lXx ihhribru ’^Xxf'joq ss 

a community is positively related to intelligence* Such proved to b^ , .• 








the case with the three groups studied here* A record of ^ membership 
in organizations occurred in a stairstep fashicm: 23 per cent for the 
High Group, lj8 per cent for the Middle Group, and 60 per cent for the 
Low Group* Participation in members^p ^however cccurred in the order: 
Low Group, k per cent; Middle Groirn, 17 per cent; High Group, 33 pen ^ 
cent* In short, the duller the individual the less lUcely he was to , 
belong to or participate in a social organization* . . . 

On the other hand it is worth noting that of the lowest group, 
ho per cent belonged to organizations and a few sp^t some time in club 

/ 4 

activity* As mentioned in an earlier discussion, social class is a 
powerful factor without regard to intelligence, though of course the 
two are related* 
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AHUW.AND PEpORimC^^ .qr. r.r 






The question df the stablHtisr of intelHgehce - and general competence 



^ *r 
' ”, ; 



was dis^ssed in the relJletr of 3itei^a1iUre* 'fecial attention vas 
directed to the relatddnsHip ^ tween change find alterations in personal- 

. t* ^ \ ^ ^ t s <-> --r ' I j’%'^ 

ity de'velopment* Sigsiificfiint ohsngeO been db;6"rved ih the subjects 
of this stud^ and will be reported in this ehapteri These observed 
changes wi33; later be considered iii the context of the lives of the 



subjectUv 



Lew Grovip 



y ' 



ic' • . 



c - t* 






, ^ - « ► f #* - 
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The Low Gro\; 5 > originally averaged 60.50 I.Q. for males and 59*00 
I*Q* for females* One of the surprises of the 1991 study was the 
finding of a mesn VJechsler-Bellevue score of over 80 I*Q. on a sample 
of the Low Ch*oup# On evaluation of both test scores and performance in 
society^ the subjects of the study were described as falling into these 
categories s about 20 per cent continuing to be clesurly deficient^ about 
10 per cent testing low but rnsnaging to get along in society^ about 65 
per cent giving evidence of being dull-normal or average, and about 5 
per cent having physic handicaps rendering evaluation of sbility 

doubtful* (Charles, 199l> PP* 66-6?) 

S(»te of the same subjects tested by Charles in 1950 were retested 
in the present study. Of the original groiq) retested in the 1950 
study, three had died, four had moved out of the state, and two refused 
testing in 1962. The results of the retesting are shown in Table h3* 
Increases of a few points were found in Verbal, Performance, and Full- 
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Table U3 

LOW (SOUP TEST SCORES 1950rl96l 









. . Wachsler-Bellevue 






Pull Scale ^ 


1 i ^^1 -1 - - ■ 

Performance Scale 


"verbal ® ' 


1950 


1961 




1961 


1950 


1961 


E.B. 


75 V, 


75 


.81 


78 r. , . 


73 


72 




60^ 


67 


72 ■ 




56 


63 


SX%U% 


80 


92 








.8.7- 




68 


:67 1 


71 


68 


69 


72 


WiF. 


80 


95 : 


77 


89 


83 .. 


. 97 . 


■'ll. Gr.'^ “ 


' ''"^87' ' ' 


-89— 


95- - 




Ap ' ’ 


::88. 


-.cJl.G. 


90,, 




1Q3. 


93 


79 


85 


e;(?. ■ 


81i ^ 


85" 


- S7 


eifi.is;: . 


- ’•* 


86 


V.H. 


57 


59 


62 


83 


62 


63 


B.I. 


69 


75 


77 


81-- - ••■ 


.. 160 


73 




80., 


81; . 


91 .. 


98 '-..V--: 


1- ■■.73'”-‘'-“ 


72 


-m 


75 u .. 


90 


’^89 


103 


6.8 •. i oco 


76 


L.M. 


93,, .., 


100 . 


100 


106 


87 


92 


E.R‘. ^ ■ 


-- A K V 


95 


.82 


97 




92 




56., 


61 


.. s^o 


63 


56 


66 


Mean X.Q. 


75.33 


81.60 


81.53 


85.60 


V.'/V'v txt Vi* 

72.00 


7^.93 


S.D. 


n.09 


12.83 


13.1*7 


13.1*0,,. ‘-n ■' 


;c ..:9.65v<; 


10.85 


'Mean I.d. 


for 


’*1 


C' r ; 

w V . 7. 








. Institutional- 












SiiBjects6l:*33- ^ 


65.00 


t'-.61*;33 V? 


69.00 


C$0.33 


67.00 






2.83 


10.11* 


5.35 


10.61 


6.1*8 


Mean I.Q. 


for Non- 












Institutionalized 












'Shb^ects ' 


’ ■^••78.83'' =• 


-85^75 : 


--C. 85.83 V. 


1.89*75' 1.-. 


7 74*??f 


81.92 


S,D. ^ ^ 


9.28 


10.81t 


10.1*2 


11.1*5 


8.01* 


9.95 



t Jij U 



^ Ix^stitutionalized subjects (t value computations include these three 



persons-^'-'’ ^ -• ■•'•■ -• ---t. ‘lo 



^ ^11, Scale s t f lt.07, significsmt at less than *01 level 
‘^"ferfcii aance st * "2*10, si^fibant ‘^t less thaii' .10 level'^t “not at .0^ 
t » 6.02^. significant at less than .001 level 



L.V/A li 

Vei*bal s 



. r.i ‘.a -I •---i--/ - j'c :•>*’ - 

pull Scale, r .« .8,79 .. Performance r •» .81^2 






t values for non-institutionalized - two tailed 






■ ” VC. ^ 

** ^ V? - / V ' i c? j , • 

Verbal r » .528 

u>.' f-: ;j(op3 



■ at, less than ..01 level, ^ . .. 

Perfonnance : t * 1.7$ j not sigcdllcant o*- . 

a / ITerbal :s . .; , t “ $*3-3s} :signifi]Cant at, l^sa thau, - -PPl r 

p valines to institutionalized - two tailed 

' ' 5jiJ'Bca&^ ' ’ t ^‘i.58-, 'hot si^ficaht •' ■'• v; *l ny ;. . . i-; 
Peyfermance ; t.« ,.77j| not significant 

Verbal :' ' ' '' 4 * s^gnific^ iSjdh-^ld'but-not-at .0^ 

, . . .. , level 

'• /J ■ -r; ■':■.> t;-,- 



.S ' ; f . » ^ , • 

. ' — ' . vir. J' ; ‘ 



’ ’ j { ♦ A 






’■ry r. c 

v£;v, 



f 

>1 












‘ S'’ 'iJ* 










dU,L IIIJ, ^.^.^-JJ'II 
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ScalQ Weehj 3 ler«^, nyn^ i»Q»*g» Scores^ te^ried in Table liU 
-f€3?--those tested both..tdjaea*.^ — 



^ .. -^ - •• 









Table W; 

ESTIMAT^. ABIUTT OF LOW C310UP :SUBJBCTS .: ‘ 





# - - * 
V ^ 


Hale 


V 

Female 


*Us-.. 

Both . ... 


(ktegory 


N 


X 


N . 


% ^ 


N 




1V‘ 


>• c ^ • 

Permanently retarded 

* V 




r 

15.62 


■’*»’> 

2^;: 


u*u;: ^ 


7 


9t ' 

■ij{.6o 


Zi 


' * 

Low test sco 2 e> but 








V ' ^ 




\ 


' 1 "» 

* V 


wgetting along!* in: 
sooie'^ 


: 5 


35.62 


2 :- 


1X.21 


7 


kiipo 

e^ * i* - 


i>0 

3i 


5 1 J: 

Borderline 


12 


37.50 


11 


61 . 11 ": 

i 


23 


"I 16.00 


ki- 


"Average "or~better — 


9 


-28.1U- 


y 


-^-16.671'- 




_':kBiOO 


t / * 






• r" 

. -r • 




c r pr 


r 

< * 


T <^r'^0 

^ ■'m » 


5 . 


**Vidiim of circM- . 
stances** 


1 


3.12 


0 


0.66 


. ...1 


. - :^a!l^oo 


* 1 \ 

A ' *«. 




32 


aioo.oo 




ICOiOp; 




‘jj^ioo 




'*■ ;^k)Xl r 4 . 




t j, « 

: 1 

-e ‘ « 








' '■ 'i 



V f( ^ 



'...-i;uv - '.'i ■■.^.:.-"A'I 

' ' Teste of statiiiical significance of differences were conducted: on 
the' liQ.^ratiiftge' Which' appear in the -several colianns of -Table U3* The 

rv't;"! ' Cx-o.-r bh’J^'ixr •-■ - :. '/} ''i:. *■’. ■'•: -• 

tests of significance are reported In some detail in a monp^aph by 
Killer ;<1965)* ^or. the v^bal and fuUrscale ipte^^pe 
there were gains that were" stetistioaay k^noantj the chsigM- in 
scores efi kh terfornance scato were/not staW-sticaliy si^fiSant. 
Coefffciants of cbrrelatipn were ccrapnted for each of the t^ee paired 
colui&s of shbreb'* This was done in order to determine ^^ther the 



r * * 7 ' ■ I - ' • V ,:v ' JT V 

changes in X*Qo scores as .;^hpTO. ^ Table U3 
0 , CM»t not;.only/or„!the 8Ubje,ct§ as a k<«is also for St?^^ as 
individuals. The additional information (the coefficients of coirela- 
tlon) largely confiims the conclusion that the changes are indeed 











ill 
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significant. Scores for institutionalized subjects were examined 



^ira^Iy Weral't^te^^ ^ 



.i'c fjrV’: 



'* r *r ) *"31 i ^ . j’V I * ^ ^ \ ' < ^ . * V. ' 

sccres were n6nsigxiifi.cant. 

Be^le^ test (WSdVs. X 9 &)‘^M%elliier.BeU 8 vue 

lest -was^estiida^&lied (wdsji^'ike'^e Weighted *scord» cotty.-tfterefore 
result in dlffer^t I.Q.is ’from one testi tje^Idd’td the ettfr. To deter- 
mine vh4thef"the i;d:’ &T^ei8oMt««ion"di-tett«r’-f^^^^ or 
onfr'a'more dt&ldfii'g in'rdihifrh 'to'Weohsldr's 

stendfrai»tion''grOTp^ 'l950 and 2962 iyilhted'iddrhs'wfrM- oiip 
'^inef to iiiis'^frsSon’nb si'@)ifitlnl 'difrdrences 






it seem’s^sSe to iky that ike 'iilghfr ' 1962' kores'shW^^ 

relative standing with respect to age standardization gro^ 5 *s tathfr 'than 



- ? 



an increase in actual function level" on the tests. 

Of J^;‘^eat^";^ than any tesji : sbore i s : the functioning 

-of*-ariirentailrti©flcie»t"‘Person. * On-the basis -^f- recorded-^ta-^d;.--— 

.pjrsonal^^ 



1SK)i® sufejeets were sorted into five "Clinlbal-Sodial'' oategwiess 









* W' 






Category 1. ^e^pentjy jeto 

institutionalized' pr^ f amily-dependent. , - , 

Category 2. low test score (generally iii the 60* s but ‘‘getting 
along” in, society. Kiese subjects were ^ble to hold^obs, 

St; carry on (f^ly ,Mfe in some oases, stay out of troubte and 

— , — — ^'In'^'general survive with 'little' or no help“despite "poo3? 

.C".-:: :•/.-' fei!5 rr.i .• •/. >. • 

u)\ labilitiee-.- .• . ; --.j . ■•-.*■ m j xr.>' ac 

O^egory Below average. "Bordwline" or -1 in Ameridah"iss6cia- 

** V ’ < sw- , )>r.. vv*...-**.* 

Category U. Average or better. This gtovp was in every way 



■Vy- >♦<» 
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V'^ — ; i . 



y .:\ •^'.'looc: * T‘;\f‘C >i:fivi:?: 



in<JdlAtingu4shabl^ from tho general t^pulation# The^ social 

adjustment and behavior, while often suggesting lower-class 

.1 *.' - ' ‘ *' '''* 

.prientat^n, ;Was socially and ecpnondc^ly "average® ” , 

. ‘ ^ ^r"' ’ . , •„ * QV . , 'J.*. ' . ' ^ i ’<• ' .^ ‘"'x, C* 

Category 5* "Victims of circumstances®" The one male in this 

-\.. . • ; mr . ' •• -'v: -3i*J n..‘‘ '.. V :• '. -;Cr.., t'..:"r -J.- • J.'-. 

category suffered ftpm Kul’^ple l^an(|icaps (^d shpuld .no^ 

; . . have been identified ^as pr^arij^ mentally deficient® 

— ^ • V " ' ; ^ , ‘ ’ , J ,1. •,, J* '• *7 . 'V » o ' ■ % .'* , ‘J ^ ’,. /S *, . < 

, These classifications were, made by the authors on the basis of 
sifl)jec$s‘ ^economic , self-sirf^ and en5)loyment record, occupatiOT, 

hp'ipiie and ff^ly^lifp, status , and activity in community, .^d general l^e 
pattprn.^since; chil^hood®^ Classifications of $0 ipibjects are shown in ^ 

Table„45t . .. .. - . . . . , . 

Table 1»S . . 



J - 



8Vr-v,.^-j 



J i' -uM :: Hi. / 

.IEVEJS.QF.IMPjHBP^IT in MEASUPP ipBIIIOENCB UND^, THE,. 
AtiERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL WiciENCT^ C 



- i r . i .ir l ■ * 



’#3. 



. ' Ii^aiivieht in 
Levels" of ' “ De^ee ot Measti'ed 
Impaiiment, ,, Intelligence . . 



.St^dard . . I*Q*„ Scores 

ieVikiibh ' " ' ' TkstS"Mlh 

.Ranges . S®D® of 1$ 

„ •;.“■ ■ 3. ;• . ' .r 7sl'.: ■Jvz ctuot-'L* 





Borderline 


’ ' ■•■'- “■ -1.01 1 : 


..raw > 6U 


CM 

8 


Mild ■ ■ 




^ 55 - 69 


! I r , * 

-3 


Moderate 




; . fed .- 51* 


^ . r. 

-4’" 


t ' ' . 

'Severe 




c? 25 - 39 


-5 " 


" feofound 


BeiW-w^ifbb- ' 


' Below 25 



Heber, R® F. Modification in the manual on tenninplpgy and classi- 
fication in mental retardation® Amer ® J® Ment ® Ds^^'®V '15^1, 6$ , 



.1 -• ”■:■ 



7V;. ,-/oir*8 



V TCT7; n-0 



^ , r ; ,A manual on terminoloar and, classification in mental 
retardation®'^^^" ^rV J® Ment ® Defic ®, 2nd ed®> 1961; " I^^IO^V" 



VP.\7 









'.C ^ 
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Nearly half were placed in Category 3j they were clearly below 
average in ability but in general were 'uwfhi jroduAive 
About a fourth were classed in Ca^gory ^^5 theix hon©s., jobs, family 
lives, community adjusImOT and the like showed them tb be typical 
citizens of the community, generally lower-class hut with some in middle 
class by any criterion of social fiihctidning. The rem^der were evenly 
divided into the two lower groi?>s, plus one multiple handio^ped male 

‘in Category 5. s‘ek differences were marked by a strong tendWy (61 

per cen%) Voir fdmales to faU‘‘into Cate^ry 3 rath* tiiah intb any of 
the other groupsj males were more likely to be higher dr lower th^ 

females- 






Ixi short; the Low (hroup had maintained or exceeded in 1^62 the 






ttigrrarod levels atjhieved bekweai the 1935 and 195*5 studies. At the i^e 

of the cuM^t research at' leasV a f^ thO subjects' ci>uld hot W 

described' ah mentelly deficient in any way and nearly half were below 
average or mildly defi-cient but not seriously or severely rei^ded. 4o 



^ r , 



^hat could this improved status be attributed? 

■ dhe possibility is mist^en original dia^osis' or inadequate test- 
Lng. SixteOT of this group (8 males and 8 females) lived in families 
fere fiigiish tias liot the native tonWvVbr most a Gerraan-Eu'ssiah 



ratois was Vhe ian^e' heard at hSme) or where eobi'al oiroums^oes 
!on4>iVSl agiiiist good' ihtelligencelmd kbhok perfdrmaabe. ^ fewevbr, 

Lt must be rOTembered that test score below 70 was only one of thkee 
sriteria for placement in this low Q«n«> in 1935s academic failure in 
the early grades and consequent placement in an "opportuni^ rooi^« 

aon-teat criteria for inc3^^^^^ v . ; ' i 

the . tendency to regression toward the mean .^ght also .be considered 







Jl, II llllll MJip^ 



M 



6h 

as an a^lanation df some of ^j^vement* Another {wssihljU.tjr 
that, of slow intel3e ctuaX growth continuing much longar than vie are 
accustomed to expect* It should, be remembered that not all the Low . 
subjects reached^ an acceptable level* A minority who were ^ow to . ^ . 
ability and perfoiroanee early have remained quite inadequate by saigr 
criterion* 






. Much the same question arises to the present context that was noted 
to. connection ^th the, economic adjust^nt of who .lc5f abi-li.tv groups 

- /‘.TT '"ft ■ ^ *J '^‘‘z ' 'Cl 1 1 ^ 'CO Z w/ *0* : y 

name^. toe question whe|^ter death may have been a selectively infln* 
enctog factor* Does the evidence indicate that decearjed members of ' „ 

ni'' '_*•"»** 

toe Group were disproportionate^ of the l^er mental abi^ty. 
aegnent of the total low. Group? Data relevant to the question ,are 
found to Table 3. wlich shows that the 1?5|1 and I 96 U samplles do not 
differ significantly from the original, 193^. sample where initial 
measdremehts of. intelligence are concerned**^ 






The generalization that extjirironmental stimulation is effeptive 






^ inproving ability, needs ^u?*her 

tiqn* . After to j3ni^ start— low I.Q*, acadend.c .faito poor 

adolescent and early adult records— many of the subjects of this study 



t i- * C« 



'r r‘ 



have became todi&tih fTOm the general popi^tion o^ 



ty » • J • * 

V i'W ^4 < ^ 






>t -J 









0 ; Jrt: 



communities 9 cnly the old records of toe researchers and toe schools 
continue to tell, a story of deficiency <> Their a<3ult Hves tell 
such sto^* 

« 

Middle &oup 

The Middle Group subjects had origiiiaiiy biwn tested tdth ^tob 
Terman Group fest di^ keiiial Ability^ the Otis ^up' Intelii^hce Test^ 






V, 






G 



I 





or the National Intelligence Test* A small group of located survivors 










li 
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was retested for the current study iri,th the Terman instrument* The 
re^ts of that. retesting^ ^e shorn. i» Tartjle U6 .. .. . 

,'/i- -. r .'t' . . ■■ ;i 1 / “'■■ =■■' i ^ ...... --'a..-.. --.i - - 

Table 46 

. ^ ' • • • ► <- 

MIDDIE” GROUP INTEIIIGENCS TEST - RISTSST 



Initials 


. toiginal* .. 
Test 


T*Q* 


CviireD-t . . 
les'ti • 


Retest 

X«Q« 




Terman 


.19 . . . 


Tepian— 


. 81 - 

‘ 88 


C.I." 


eu ‘ ■ ^ 


Terman 


r> .P«So 


. ,,.>.■■= NAT , r 


60 . . 


T^ri^ 


9U....V 


' R.H. 


Teitai 


87 ' 


Terman 


Zh 


- R.F. 


. Terman . ^ 


76 . 


.Terman V 


lOli . 

* ^ « 4.> ^ ^ 


' ir.E* 


Terman ^ 


73 


Terman’ ' 


85 


. : R..B. 


; .... . r- .Terman- 


85 


Terman - 


. 83 


" E.A. 


" “"'Terman' ”” ’ 


79 


Terin^ 


83 ^ 


... E»C». 


Terman.-.r 


82.. 


. Terman. 


no . 


■ ' "P*H.' 


Terman 


82 ^ 


Terman' 


iz 


M.H* 


Terman 


62 


Terman 


87 


V.B. 


Terman 


83 


Terman 




1«A» 


NAT 


Ih 


Terman 




, C.D*n 


Terman , 


83 . ... , 


, . .Terman , ^ 


91 


i;b* 


' LvV r ’ »-• , «■* •s' ^ t 

Terman 


85 


“Terman* 


98 


A.B*. 


Terman 


81. . . 


.^Termw . 


. . 97 .r.^r 


M.A.' 


..... . .. 


^81 ‘ 


- Term^ 


'*''^93''- 


. y*D* 0 

< 


. TOTian , • 






-.93..,,.., 

t Uv.'' 


i < \ \ r 


"Mean"’ 


80.77 


'' * i j **" A* IjtX, 

' t , -s> ..A's -w •» 

Mean 


^ ’•« 

' '88.78 




S«D* 




. , S«.p*' 

■ *4 4* / ; * '■ .r- ^ * ■ 




t !• ^.10, 

p “ .06 


,dgnificant at Isvel (two tdled)- i. . ^ 


j. 




. , • ' * »/ V « . ^ 


<yi ' ^ ” c^T^v. 


\ . .5 v/^ ^ - 


V. ■ ' 




Eomairise in mean score for the group. o.i?r,stJbjec.ts was. found for the 
san^le retestcidj .several .individuals moved. iUp into the ”averags**^ range 
and one. person >w®®t ^!rom 62 I»Q« to* 110. I*Q*. The t .test <>f signi.fioence 
of difference betweisn the original scores and the retest scorea .shows a 
difference that. is. statistically, li. gnif icantot .Calouiation pf 'Opeffir 
dent of correlation between the scores: for, individuals respectively . 
alters the evidence of test-retest. score improvements wes> a * . : 



i 



o 

ERIC 





sigDjLfjLcsn't fyon on6 mosn "the diiiQr btt1> Hbb© dajQCtiioii tsf chsx%d 

t * » t 

for individuals shown in the low correlation (r ■ #06 ) dissipates the 
idea of gain on an individual by., indivi<toal , , ,, 

— .* SJnce-group -teats-were-used-for-both -the childhood, test-and-the 

eisireht examination* confidence in' the scores cannot be as great^ ^, in^, 
the- case of-the -Low-Gccup* -Results -of -the-testing^-h^Kjever.^ seem-consis- 
tent' ^th the life" histories of -ttio subjects and with their earli^dS^: - 
perfdimance. A reasoxi^le conclusion about how the feddle Group’ T^ed 
intellectually (if we may make a very cautious estimate on the basis of . 
so a sample ) is ^hat these subjects, called hduU** in the .l93p*s 

(Bailer, 1939), hkd nb^ regressed ^iinto any lower stete in thirty y^s* 






> 

't V 



” ' > 

' _ 



£ < *)■ 
t . 

I? 'li t* 






tr 



High Grcn^ 

; ihe ”High Groups :pf the eurr^t study was wi^telly seen (%lier, 
1930) as an averap 0 ^ contro grciip. The sampl#|^^sted for ttie*:. 

' ' ^ ^ ' V * * 

pju^ent study supports the '’averageness” of the' g^bupo Despite itoJ^ty 
years between tests (original testing was done between 1922 and 1929) 
thb mean I.Q* was 107 on both occasions# (See Table* U7 )_ . Groiq> tests 
were used for both exandnatibhb#’' ' The treatme^ data iu Thblb UT- 

indicates that the change from test to test was not significant (statis- 
tibally ’significant)# . There is hoover "another kind of ?-evidence/ 
take into account# It is that although the. test fall within the 

averags- range> the occupational- status of #these person8''ipotnt8' ^ 
Ki^er level of mental ability# A sizable percentage of* the contacted 
individuals^ Inclusive- of those ^dibse>8Coi%s are shewn in Table h7 , arC* 

I 

engaged’ in occupations „ tot re<^ire education and competehce beyond 
that 'e«ieralI/ asso<aatea ;Hlth average inteHlgehce. vi v 
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Table U7 



HICH (210UP INTEHIOTGB ^ST - RETEST 



Initial 



H»A» 

D^. 

W.B. 

H«B# 

E«B« 

S.B. 

c«c« 

J#04 

W.D. 

H«F« 

H»G« 

W.H. 

J.H. 

D«M« 

F.R4; 

B.B. 



r- 



Original* 

Test 



Terioan 
,Tennan. 
Terman 
-Tennan 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
^Terman 
Terman 
German, 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
: Terman 
NAT 



I.Q< 



(► 1 <■■■ 



Uk 

108 

in 

103 

111 

109 

103 

107 

no 

10$ 

no 

100 

105 

IQU 

n3^ 

n7 

106 
102 



Current 

Test 






Terman 
, : Terman '• 
Terman 
Tarraast' be*.: 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
rj- Terman,-; 
Terman 
Terman; - " v - 
Terman 

- Terman', - 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
Terman 
. -Terman. 
Terman 



Retest 

I.Q. 



no 

106 

XOB 

I’ ;-m 

111 

;1()P 

Its 

.:'102-;v 

116 

„,.igU'^5 

106 

112 

118 

1C8 

112 

99 






fOri.ginal-'kests for this groiip were ladrinis^sdsbetween' 1922 a?d 
1929 when the subjects were in elpentary school. 












•( 



Mean 

S#0. 



107.67 






Mean 

S«D« 



ftO Ct' 

107.62 



t iOliUii.not; significent 
if » .39 











^ I 






6B 

Ti* 'fla?: 












4-.-H. ,, 
V * I ^ 



>j»-, .- 



SUHHW; OF IZFB-H1SI0R;^IUi7A 



Z> i. 



x&n:cLi 












Tha ori^iial plan of having each subject fill out a coirplete life- ^ 

OIX ::■ -risr /.II ♦iuis 

his^ry blank ^ihich could be inten^vely analyzed had to be Qlteredi* ‘jka 



•'ii •>? 



ILi 



!Uvl 

.CM r 



already stated the loir literacy le^l of sane Lotr (b!^oup sub jects and 

.^4 ' Al ? 4 ^ -lS( M ^ V ^ 

resistance to soiad- itibis and to %he length in general made tteoessaxf^'j 

i.Ll ni:!'ri:?.‘f; "i'-X 

a ^drtsr form add^d to intervim use. All subjects interviewed»in^ 



V' 






the 'three groups- ahdwered the same items* A sizeable additional grdi4> 



V . J. • '. • : ■•; V I , ■ 'ir\ 

of ;ii^s was completed by Middle ahd High Group subjects 

Ibi& Group 









b % J i 

.HA* 



low Group 

^Tables U8 summarize rSsj^nses to items' concerning early« » ^ 

;'!!■••, {r£Ot \v. ; 

inf lue5!l?ej^^n Jihe jiaptSf, , . j^Mce 



V*' 



?uc 









in short sufiply> e^cidll^ for males* ' 

,Ioorfo,-. cii ';■■':*?•' j,^v -.'A aeiA» 

no one gave them advice on grooming; kO per cent reported seeking no 

Jd.TOI ■'.•■‘•'■''■i riS;.XI 

^lielp or advice of any Mnd* FemAles also showed^iieglect but not as 



much as the males* Forty per cent of the subjects dnlj^*oCcasldniJ.ly 

CA ^ 

or never attended a Sunday School* 
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Table ii8 

PEIRSONS RESPONSIBLE FOR TllE SllBiJECTS* KNOWLEDGE 
OP HEALOH AND APPEARANCE LOW (HIOUP 

'* •» *. ' V i* ' ; .*' > J. ' ' ' V'?" • '* ’■ 

.“ / • ' ’« ‘ * 



Person 


N ^ 


.^...Female ...^, 

K % 


Both 

ii % 






-.25.00„. ... 


8 


.-Se»oa- 


16 


,Ji3s33 


Father 


1 


3.13^ 


1 


6.25 


2 


I 1.17 




r 




i 




* . r 'J. 1“/; J*;; 


t/; l‘i 


Both parents 

" ■• r r / : . • ; 


6 


18.75 

. ^ 1^. r 

t ' r 


\\ 


31 . 2 $ 


11 


22.92 

'/cry-P 


Old^ brothers and sisters 0 


0,00 

^ i*S > 


1. 


6.25 


1 


2.08 

.u 'XT 


School teachers 


1 


; ^ 3 w 

3*13 


0 


0.00 


1 


2.08 

.vJ »' * 


WvXTi J'C •■ 




co.o^ 






^ Y C 

*:.#v ' ■ .'• 




Someone in institution 












' /I >« A ^ 


" ufeere lived ^ 


2 


61:25 




0.00 


.w ;• Y '*%.» 2' 


•>iftt«17 


Msltary 


-U 


12;5o: 


0 


0.00 


u - 


ir:8i33 


^k"oth^> adult ' • • 


0 


O^OO' » 


0 


0.00 




b o#oo 


No^bnb " '*■ 


10 


31i2lP"- 


•-•I 


6.25 




22i92 


Total responses 


'f*' 

32 


100,00 




100.00 




100.00 


No response 


<1 




£5 c.: 


’* ' f . - 


, -^or, “2.i..‘' 


- • • '‘“Ilfil 


Information not available 






ID 




18 


; ivuT 








26 .. 


, _ — - — 
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Table I49 r;)r r'jsicVCn'sii 



PERSONS TO WHOM IDW CHIODP SUBJECTS WENT FOR ADVICE 
*’fHEN STXTM -YjKRS OIJ) 






i T, 



-■ T 






hh- 



Pers^ 






1 

1 ! 


<F. •»■ 1 m 1 1 n 1 1 0.1X. 


« •. . ' 


r ?' ^ r - - >i ' U ' 




* 


A 






r- . 1 - -* • > 

Trends own age 


r 

i 

0 


V *’ 

0,00 . 


■0 


0.00 


.*'5 . ''1 

0 0«00 


' ^ ,» *, 
J ■> - - ^ ^ 

Jfother 


r 

k 


W .33 


A 

7 


33.33 


yt ?fro--^r-A ANA'I 

11 21*57 


:, ■' • A 

•rf • ^ i • ^ 

Father 

' \ ."• V 


1 

6 


16.67 


n A'i 

3 


.oJri','. i'-rsf 

1 U .39 


‘ 8 ' 1^.69 

f 


' * ‘ J* . ' . ^ ' > * 

Both parents 


20.06 


■5 


23.81 


■r^-iry n-*.,? > ,, 

u 21.57 


Taaoher or ndnister 


■>2 


6 i 67 d 


-0 


0.00 


"v. 2 a £.'i« 3 i ?92 


' >» 

Someone else 


ol 


3 -i 33 - ■ 


2 


9.52 


3 \;'i.GT 5 .f§® 


Asked no advice . . a 


12 


UOiOp: 


rli 


19 .QS li 


16 .-;. ., 31,36 


Total responses ' a 


30 


100 .Cp: : 


21 


100.00 


51 ipp.iop 


Ro. response > ■ 


0 


, S ' . / V - 

v" 


G 


•• 


.-oT 


Tnfonnation not available 11 




j :5 




r ■', ' " r Oyj 


Total N 

, • t 


k 




26 . 

r,f 




:■■ 67 ....-v 

- 1 - . ^*,v > ' .r fi . / ; t 









Talole $0 

MOBIIITr WHILE QlOWING UKfiF: LOW QEIOUP SURVIVORS 



Response: 




4. /■ •* . 

Both 


.lived, in... skae.. a?ea„i^„ ' 

. the time ; -« • 


30' 






-80500 • ' 


' ^0 

' 5 


- -8^o“2i 

■n 30. i 


Moved once or twice to 
-- another part of country ^ 


1 


3e03 


U 

'v. 


•56.60/' 




^ s si 

0 i-tyf 


Moved great deal to various 
; parts of country ,;r . c 


2 


6.06 

r ^ 


1 


it;6a-’-> 

^ r * " ’ * \ ' 


"".3" 


>■■' mi 

^ ' f 

\ . Oi“ %*# 


Total responses 


33 


100.00 


25., 


100.00 


CO . 


100.00 

io 


'^0 response - ’ 


0 


» * * fi> 


: ' 0 


X!"; e*:.: 


0 . 


X u.>-' 


Information not available 


8 




1 


V . A . 


, ..A, 


.'►rc. . - 


:^-v o-v...' 

Total N 


lil 




?.6 




- 67 





. - Table 51 

PIACE OF RESIDENCE VJHILB GROWING UP lOW GROUP 



■ • Male '* Fatnale-' • 



Response' = 


N 


% 


-N 


% 


N 


■ 


lived with parents 


3? 


$0.2h 


22 


88.00 


59 


89.39 


lived with other relatives 


1 


2.ljl4: 


1 


i».oo 

^ * * 


2 


3.03 


lived iii an'institutidh 


"■y 


7.32 ^ 


2 


- '8.0a 


"-'5- 


-.-7,58 


lilved with some other family 0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


v^^yvr 


Total responses 


hi 


100.00 


25 


100.00 


: oo. 


IQO.PO 


t' r t. 

No response 

i. 


0 


1 . 


0 




-o'- 

r*' , . 


" ’V. 


Information not available 


0 




1 




1 

* ^ -A 




T6tal N . 


10. 


, 


26 




67, 









J>- 









ERIC 



7^ 

3 



E ‘* »Vr w ^ 



EHPIOQfiSNT'OF' M0;S^-OF>2OM->(H2CIIP.SU^ 
.4P(;^HDIN0 TO AG^:PF SUBJKT 



- - T ^ j ; V I 

* **7 '.>^' ‘ ^ J ' - XClN 



y. 



' “V 


• Us 

""^Male — r-’— •' 
N % 




, — Boffi:!-'. 
N . .% . 

• ^ .'f ' ; > "% rr *“ * 


Response 


X>i«'»*U L/C, L '.,'>* <^- 

Not en^loyed 




%.73 


""12 


57.1U 


36' -■ 


68.67 


:^e^V ^e^ore the subj^t 






r 


-r, •;• 


\ <. *’ 




was 6 years old 


3 


9.09 


■' 3 


' ’ lli,29 ’ • 


U (y - 


H.ll 


XSQf whecH^e subject 


; 


'•» ** 


Jj, L ' 


■ .*-.’■ ;it !.?,■:> 

^ ft f ' 


•J *-..T>', 




was 6 •> IIT years old 


1 


3.03 


" 3 


1U.2P ' 


it - 


7*^ 


00.3 U 0? ".' .-.v 




1 - r . 








t »■ -;,n 


YeSy started when si:^ject 














was 12« 18 years old 


0 


0.00 


1 


Ue76 


. . t J 


>> lj#5 


9 

Yes^ started after sub- 


r 

i. 




* " t 

X 


34.-a;riH J-... 


k 'f ; 


IV r * 


ject was 18 years old 


0 


0.00 


;■•, 1 


h»76 


1 . 


'1.35 







, sz 


r.r* — - 


i.» . -K-i* -* , ^ ^ J 


*** ' - <i 




Mother was dead or absent 














£rm home 


1 


3.03 


0 


0.00 


1 


1.83 


Total responses 


33 


100.00 


21 


100.00 


5U 


100.00 


• J\ 'h,:J , ’ -L O 

. Wo .rsspoi^jB ^ 


0^ 


'. ' '■'> T 1 ■ 


IT- - ^ ^ 

' 'iv ?. 


.. -k . . '. 'i - ' • » ; ’ 


0 




Infoi^tion not available 

1 ^ 


9 




5 








Total'‘iJ': - '. — — ' . . - 


M 




„ 126. 






: j::^oS[ 


} ~ • , . • , 
Lo.:: . -‘Xr, 


' .V 


< * • ' ' 

i; 

Table 53 


t •"'» 


r.: 

- / ^ .1. *: : 




i * 

• t 

t /*' / ^ 


AGE AT TIME..:0F MARRIAGE OF lOW (mOUP SUBJECTS 






• • f# ' 

« 


ItoTft ^ 


T j !i r 

Female 


Soih 


'igb - ■ .-^ '■'' 


N 


c:-5E, 


: -Nt. 




Ms ■• 




liebs than 18 • 


0 


CO.OO 


r/ 3 


IU.29 . , ; . 


-.•3.7 


'It jf'-xS W ^ 


18-20 years 


2 


3.71 


5 


23.81 


7 


12,50 

jT'/ ^ 


21 - 2$ years 


16 


U5.71 


6 


28.57 


22 


39.29 

r\ *r 


26 - 30 years 


5 


lit.29 


1 ‘ : 

0 


0.00 


• 1 ) ^ ; 


'’%.93 


E’/t, 

Over 31 years 


7 


20.00 


*’•" 3 


Ul.29 


10 


:a7>,85 


Not mariSed 




- ,11,.29- 


'■ ~ h 


—-19i0lf - 




-16s07 


Total responses 


35 


100.00 


21 


100.00 


56 


100.00 


No response 


2 








6 




Information not available 


h 




1 




5 




Total N 


la 




26 




67 





o 



.^J 










k/kJ W 




I 



W - r««- y^l. */-/.< 



^ ,J ; .«■ ' ^^-Jtjt<^ 


















73 

Tabid 5U 

ATTPPANC© AT CHURCH . OR^ SUHDAI vSCSOOL- 0pma CHIIDHOOD , IGH Wf^. 



. -r: 0.-it i*. V ,.v.. .. «:'.■- r:y^ .n 

Attendance N . . 



-Fea^ ■ 
N. , % 






C- » ♦ 



N 



. J . 






Often 






.17,, .56.67, . 35,. . 68,18 ...32 ,.. 61.5|f. 

' ,1 ^ ^ V.' ’ • - . ,J ' * ^ \ . *X ‘ -w . A ' V**- ••'• 



Occasionally 


7 

« . 


23.33 , 


' J 


, 22 . 73 . 

od x.'-i iw : 


12 

, 0:. 




Never. , , 


6. 


aP.OP; 


:-2. 


P.QP. . 

. . '^.r. '^3 1^' 


8 

• , w t r; •** 


. K m. 


,Totel,;re^^ 




100.00 

’ i' 


22 

" ' j 


100.00, 


■Ai 


ioo.op„ 

.1'. :* o*roK 


No response „ 


0 


t ;.' 


,0 


'■': ;j:^r>‘ dx-" 


Kfc ao 


^ j CCX 


Infopiation not,,av|d 4 able . 


11. 


,vii 


■-A-. 




35 . 


11 -■ ,' r -'^ ■ '[4 


Total N, 

r< ' f; - 




--i ’ ■> -V .-V 


. 26 , 


. ' » \f( y 

' ■ rk - 


. 67 - 

1^7 





^ ^ i r 



r - 7 , •« » ' 



Table 55 

PATTERN OF FRIENDSHIPS WHIIE IN SCHOOL lOW CROUP 



•;~I5ale- 



.Female 






Typo of- Pattern 


,-N 


% .V 


N 




N 




* 1 

No fHendslifp^^ 






10 







• r’ )t 
’ ’ ' ' '*1 f " * 


Friendly id.th few,' on- rare 
occasions 


6 


. *'*> 

20.69 


3 


13.6U 


' * , ^ ' 

9 


* 17.^5 


Friebdly with some, but 
seen irregularly 


6 


20.69 




18.18 

v\ 


10 

t, .. ... 


19.61 


See some regularly 


h 


13.79 


2 


^ J .9*09. 


( ’ V , ; 

: : -..6: ■ 


•; 31.76 


't ^ V ' ' 

Close friends with quite 
a few 


2 


c 

6.90 


3 


!?13;^61i, 




. .;■„ 9^80., 


^ } * J A ' > 

Total responses 


2P 


100.00 


22 


100.00 

C* > 


51 

' ' /; 1 ' » ' 


100.00 


No responsV 


. 0 


*. Of » 1* 


0 




0 




Information not available 


12 


r? ■ A 


U 




16 


nr « ‘ ' 


Total N • 


la 




26 




67 


• « ' , , 


< 


/ ' 




i' 




T -:T' 


i' /Tv ■; 

« ^ 



H 

XU 

$1 



11 

























Jh . 

mr ' - * ^ 

Tables $6: td~ 63 describe i&is. Pa3?ents"^i^^ 

subjeSa wrk* Tl^y-Sve per cent of” the m^s 

r. O’. . . ' 

and . fe. per cent_of tha.,femaleaj:aiKnfted.jaiat .their..parents_^^ 

no" interest* ^thou^ thiey were without” guidance, wa:k-life stag'd 
e^ljr* OE© out of six begah before age 18, half before age it* Jdb 

were usually learned on the rather than at hoine or at school* 
More 'then a fourth got ho job informaMon at all; about a tMrd i^bceived 
Infoxmatioh about work frosi their psarents; only about 10 per bbht ^ 
profited lawia school iaformatlon* Part-time work patterns ranked Ihdm 
none,at„alii! for. half.,tl»-.fOTi^ of the J®al§<s mpst oj^^:;: 

of-school hours for another third of males e 




Table 56 

,PMEia!S?..I!EBIIHGa.m.n OP OT. aiOUP.SHMCTS..^^ 



' » y ' 

fiespbhse^ • ’ ' " ' ” ~ 


^lale 

■r • • % 


Female 

H ‘ % 


‘-■-•■'■Both' 

' 


Had strong feell!;ig8 and 
emphasized theii* desires 

^ ^>’i ^ ' ■< 


, < 


17.2U 


0 


• 0.00, 


* * • - / * ' . 

5 , 10,20 


Were interested and 
helped subject decide 

- » ' -S ^ ^ ^ 


2 


6.90 




15.00 


5 10,20 


Were interested but did 
hot understand subject’s 
desires 3 


X0.3U 


0 


0.00 


i 

3 S.13 

: L r i-- -''i - ; 


Actively opposed subject*) 
choice 


5 

0 


, 1 ' 

0.00 


0 


0.00 


J- 

0. 0.00 


Showed little or no 
interest or re^nse 


19 


* ^ ' -V - 

65.5a 


17 


85.00 


36 73.U7 


Total responses 


29 


100.00 


.. 20 


100.00 


- k9 100.00 


No response 


3 




‘.7i 




5 . • 


Informatibh not available 


... 


' ' ' . < 


n 




13' 


Total N 


la 




25 




67 




o 

ERIC 









< ^ 











ujnm,i 114 iHJ 

' •-N-V- » , ► “<VI '* '** 




75 

X ■* 

Table 57 

AOE OF low GSCUP SUBJECTS WHEN FIRST FAHNQ JOB HAS HEED 



o 

ERIC 



1 ,1 

/A 

Age 


‘■' - "Mala’ . ' , . 

'■ N ' % ' 


: A , . ’ / j.- * *-«;• A * * *^ v3 . # * ' ^ 

. ..» ■Feime' : 

N % 


i 

Both 
N % 


Youngei''than 12^ 

I' t 

X • A 


'■ ■ 1 


17.95 




12.50 


10 


15.87 

5.' '.-roC 


ar-.M''::;: 

‘ r J- r L 


"■T"r . 12 " 

a *- V I 


■ " To.'76'"- 


ip 

t ' 


ia.66 


22 


34*1^ 


17.-. 19 


16 

00,'^ 


ld.03 

1 • 


8 

«; 


33.33 


2U 

c;T5:m 0 


•38.W, 

iW A ’» 


£0.-22 ,. 

,ldo'J.l. <' 


2 

- < 

# * .*» 


5.13 . 

> '. 


1 


U.17 


3 


U.76^ 


OT^r 22 ^ 


2 

*1- 


5.13 

^ »' 


1 


h,17 


3 


. U.76, 

,&Ay 


Never, worked 


0 


0.00 


1 

.A 


U.17 


1, 


’.M, ri^ 


Tots^ responses 


(. • •.' 


lOO^OO 

, i 1. ' 


2.U 

I < 


100.00 


63 

1 C:‘- ' 


100,00 

. ■) ’ ., 11 .,i; 


No response 


0 

. .),0 


‘ >' 


0 




( oF; = 


yr:.oh 


Information not avsdIabXe 2 

’ X? J ■ . ■ 


■ r: 






h 


^r.C> 1 


Total. N , 

- ' t 


la 

C? . V. ^ 




26 

V 




67 


•r*< • . V 






V ' \h 


; 






- 




Table 58 










PLACE. JOB SKILLS WERE PRIMARILY LEARNED, 


LOW CROUP 














' ' ' «..> »*'» ' 


V • # # ' / 




\ ■ * 

Response 


Kale 

'' ' N ' "i 


Female 

,, •- 


Both - 

■ II" SS 


School vocational training 
program 0 


0.00 


-.;■ 3 


36.67 


3 


6.13 


Prom parents or relatives 2 


6.h$_ 


3 


' ^.67 J 


5 


10.20 


f 

On the Job 

^ J 


27 


87.10 


io 


55.55 


37 


75.51. 


A ^ >) 

In the MHtary 


--••2-" 




“ ^0 


- -0 ,00 




-'-U.08' 


Somewhere else 


0 


0.00 


2 


U.11 


2 


X/*^c . . 

U.08 


' : " yi 

Total responses 
No response 


31 

0 


100.00 


i8 

3 


100.00 


ii? 

i;* V* 1 * V t* 

-•'y- 


ibo.PO 

■•,':■ .7-1 . 


Informatiofe not available 10 




5 






:j"'' '-:!0'! 


Total N . ;, 


U1 




26 




67.5 


**- • ' •% • 


. A-. — 









... w - 




' ' ' ^ 

* , lA-a 

J /O • 

.y«~« ».* *■ -V »««** a 




M 
















; ‘^'*.? i: r,'' * 



•"'I >- :Y 



.76. 

r * ^ 

TabXe 59 



i'Vu. 



'‘N 1*7 r 

. •. * ?i T 



iSv-h 



Oi 



WHXXfi OF -SCHOOL A® ' iOW C310UP 






. 

ERIC 



V •'. ■; r n r 

Source 




•-.Male : , ;. 
N % 


Female 

n' % 


IC • '....Bpth^tijt.voC' 

N % 


i#6nts 


-• -V # 

^ 


A ' 

6 


21.2*3^ 


^ r 


U7.37 


15 


i\l ^ A.h 

31.91 


,C' ,:rr‘ 

older 'broth^s and Asters 2 


7.W " 


\ ,*• 

0 


0.00 


2 


V* ? tK. ^ ' 

U .26 


r 

School 


1 

• 1 


2 




N 

3 


55.79 


5 


-X'' 

10.61t 


^ - 1 -r 

Fri^d 


* 


i 


3.57’ 


i 


5.J6 


2 


A-% r- r z *. ' 

J»i 26 


Q :> r r 

An employer 

f \ 

Home (private) 


c* ^ 

, t * ’ 

rf 


t 

8 

' b' 


28,58* 
0,00' ’ 


1 

1 

1** 

0 

1 


5.26 

0.00 


f' .'i ■•' 

9 

0 


19il5 

0,00 


* '{ 

Home (public) 




0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


.4i ^ 


'- r f'*.-’' r='- 

o;co 


< 

Private agmcy 




6 


0,00 


X 

6 


' ' b.co 


V. 


0:^06' 


Np 




:.SL.. 






26.32 - 




f.’* r 

..^ 9 fj 8 , 


Total responses 




28 


100,00 


19 


100,00 


hi 


100,00 


No response 




1 


8^ -.■• ' 


1 




2 




Ixiformation not available i2 




6 




1^ 


; i^l 


Total N , 


“4 


U1 




26 




67 




u 

_ T'r.. x;.,i 

^ : , > Table 60 •, 

TYIe op work preferred by IDW (210UP SUBJECTS 




t % ; ^ ^ ' 

* c*^ ^ /** ✓ 

“ > 




' ,1 \ • 

* 






. 


*.* .<-V. > A 






^ ' A* * 

Type 


‘ * V -• ' . 


( Hale 
N S( 


Female 
N % 


N 


Pl^ysical 


• ' »r , 

r 


21 


*t 

80.77 


Ih 


1 

93.33 


35 


^ , f ^ \ / ji* -i'A/ 

85.37, 

• T- 4 *y ^ 


. T' -V i 

Hental 

c .'.- CJ 




h 


X5.38 ,, 


1 

> 


6.67 


5 


12.20 

r 1 ; 


No preference 


?? * 


1 


3.85 


0 


0,00 


1 


2.U3 


Total responses 




26 


100.00 


15 c 


3L00#00^.;. , 


Of! i|l * 


. 100.00 


No response 
Information not 
Total N 


ii 

• *• ,* , Sly # Y 

available 11 
hi 




6 

5 

26 




10 

.W4. .vwuMnWm '*!#»« 

16 

67 


' ' D'*. 






' .' ■’ .;• : 'f'f ‘V r ’C. 



77 



Table 61 



. ■ ■ I ,iuu i ii i I 'l l . 1 1 aj.iu i ' » — I- ww 

•• ‘i 



type op work by' iow SP^ECTS 

'Iff ■ ■■ ^ 

' — — 



^ Male ■ •- Female; 

’ N: 



WR5K5SS5-5 

Both 

‘N 'Vw 



With peqple 


7 


25.00 


10 


56‘8?., 


X7 ,37.78 


l^ith things 


10 


35.7X,, . 




-■g3V53^■■ 


COJl;^o * .‘..A v’!;- i* 


No preference 


11 


39.29 


3 . 

Xi 


17.65, 

. . i -.C J -i 


XU , 3X.XX 


Totfil responses 
No response 


Zb 

2 


XOO.OO 

«C * 


17 

U 


l65;00 • 


:-:^[;5^"^^66iOO 

:^1J5 huy' -^o 

- 6 , 
t X i.£ * '• *c.'* '• * 


\ . . . ^ ' ' f“* 

lifoonnaldLoh not availab]^ 11 
Total N ^ 


6 ' <■ ' 


5 

26 


*>■ ' .. ' ‘ » c 'v' 

f. ' ^ i, s> * , 


.0 -■■■ -0.- 
. t' ir t' c . ' " < *r» 

.. , .-w r #*. rfr « f 'C. 






, / ^ ■ 



c ^ 






.;•. Table .62 'i 

,TJ5SR*S OCCUPATION OF liCW (310UB SUBJECTS 



cl *'t C'^ '‘I 



Occvpatlcai — — - - ^ 


.Male 

.ii. .. 


Pemale , 

.,^x,',^.,..:55. 


Both 


Unskilled labor 


23 


57 . 50 :. 


12 


U 8.00 


35 


53.85 


■* 

Semlskilie'd Ia1x)i* • 


a 


20,00 


■' 3 ' 


12*00' 


n 


' X 6.92 


Skilled A3^or 


8 


20,00 




28.^ 


15 


' 23 .CS 


OfficeuworkeT-^ ^ 


.0. . 


. 0,00 


0... 




.o„ 


b:*0D. 


Bttdinsssman ' ' 


1 


2iS0 


2 


8,o6' 


.3: 


■ U'^6i 


Professional man 


0 


0,00. 


1 

1 1 


•■'Uio6 '''‘:; 


■ V:' ••' 


■ X. 5 U 


TQtal responses 

‘ J ^ * 


¥ 


100.00 




XOO.OO, . 

" * fV' ' Jr, . . ' 


j ^ 


100.00 

i • r ‘ . 


No response 


0 




0 


V »*■, «*i 


0 

✓ 


' V f 


Information not available 


-1 




■1 




2' 


' ’ ' • > , • 

* *■, -*#.•■ 


Total N . 


la 




26 


t ' 


67 


' •* 



— rri.n-n , H I L 



!i- 



. 

ERIC 






78 



Tablo 6| , . 

c;. ...;;» : - j:' AV ■/'■' 

VARIABlilTr IN IIFB WORK OP lOW (EOOP SUBJECTS 






nfiiMi 






mirn 



1 Vr-i)Wl6t''mi* 






03gvee of ebange 



" ^ Male 

n:* % 



■ C=‘:' Female 
N- 



Both 



\ A 



Worked at same job i^th> 
;Ov:|^ mach;change;S^ce 
leaving school ' " “ 


'■‘I 

‘i 


’ s \ 

.* V- \ 

12.20 ' 


4 

"'i 


h0.91 


ol-rrr. 

i|‘“- 


'O .rf^J:=-'i 

A 

'♦ r** t f '• 

' ar.22 


changed jobs occasionally 
, .bftt -remainsd in - same = 
occupation 


( 

^ - 

h 


- A- 

• ' ' • ** 

9.76 ' 


; ir 

% 


18.18 


‘C 

A. .r -A. - *'^1 « ^ 


rs'-jSv? oK' 

‘ ii. 7 o 


A 

Tried several different 
occupatiions 


28 


68.28 


jj . 


31 . 82 ., 


>4 

’ -V .A* 

35; . 


vS|.?^ 


Worked atyone occupation 
.„mo5t.ofltime,Jwith.,o,c 
s^nal periods at some 
o^er 


/ 

h 


9.76 


a 5 . 

o 


9.09 


6 


•: .D:j-oT 

9.52 


Total responses 


kl 


105 , 00 c> 


22 


100.00 


63 


100,00 


No response ^ ^ ^ 


0 


’ u '"-/I 


U 


r t * ^ 1 , 

A V>. 


^ T* It 




Infoi®ation'"not' available 


- 0- 





0 


... A. 


. ^ — 


MJI 4 “ 


Total-N ’ 


la 


i 


26 




67 

A . r 
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Table 61 i 
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. , , XEkBS OF F 0 HK 41 i SCHOOUHG COMPIEIED Bf V3H CfElOBP.SUBJECTS 


j. 'a : ..V 


years 


' Male '' ■' 
B 


Female 
S J6 


'■ ■ -'Both ' 


Junior High School or less 3S 


89 * 7 U 




70 . 8 U 




,-82.?)i 


Some high; school but did 
^ not graduate 


y 

k 


11.':^ 




20.83 


5 - 


Ui.s!9 


Graduated from high school 0 


f 

0.00 


b 


0.00 




0.06 

v> aY'' 


High school and some 
college 


0 


0.00 


r2 

V 


:. 8 . 33 .. 


^ A V* 

. .Yor '.'.^j'r 


• 4 . 

J ' 

. , 3,17 


Graduated from college 
or more 


0 


0.00 


Q 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Total-^ responses'"' 


39 


100.00- -- 


— oh— 


100.00- 


- 63- 


-lOOiOO 


No response 


2 




1 




3 




Information not available 


0 




n 

X 




1 




Total N 


la 




26 




67 





*>1 






W 



i 

1 



l! 



w 
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Table 6^ 

ici:ri ^]PP lABOffT^S^OQL ^I£ ,QROIfPO:UP:- rlDW ,®py|^i^5J?CTS 



^ X - > 'C- « s 

Feelings 



i i i ,'\” ' 






-''Mai6, 

K '% 



' * ^ ^ 
t, . # . w /A 



" B^ttsie^’''' * ■‘'Both' 



oc r : 



N. 



%. 



N 



r ' ;.**» ; : L 



SS - 

^AiU 






. .. . 2 ,. 7*1U 

liked it-mpst pf tl^ time 9 32*lljf 



. 7 ,'. {36f.81f ;. ;9 



Just accepted it as 
necessary 

Often a little unhappy 
...abpul; it , - t r ^ 

Beally^disiiked.^t and 
’ was happy to get out 6 

Total responses 
No response ’ \ * 2 

Information not available 11 
Total N 



10 35.71 

\ , y ■'* ' 'i J 

V .J V 1 * , , A X..M 

X 3.57 

2X.1A 

28 ioo.od 

" ■■! 

m 4 

JL 

III 



8 , X0.55 



V - 



5.26 

^15^26' 



12 25.53 









' » 



19 \' i&^ " W lod.do 



2 

5 

26 



h 

16 

67 
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NlflffiHl OF PSEBSONS DEPENDENT FOR 3UPP0RT ON IDW GROUP SUBJECTS - 'c 






l^ber ‘ ' 


tfale 
N % 


Female 
N 5S 


■ Botn ■ 

H ' ''■ %' ■ 


None r r ' r. 

o . 'X , V i. ^ ^ 


7 


18.|(2 


19 


■'86.36,-;7". 


26 . :ii3.53.: 


1. -■ 


20 


52.63 


2 


9.09 • 


22 , 36.67 


2 - or 3 


10 


26.32 

.. <i- 


.1 


U.55 , ., 


XI ,,X8,33 


l»or5 , 

. , * «js 


-0 


0.00' 


.0 


0.00 , . 


0 f/O.OO 


Mc^e.,than S 


1 


2.63',. 


0 


0.00 


..Kv~ 


Total responses 


38 


100.00 


22 


100.00 


60, „ .l<X>i»P 


No respon^ 


0 




2 

* , ^ 


gw 9 

i-* r I't 4 , ' ^ * 


2 . . 


Information, not available 


3 




;2 

w.).' j~fi 




^ ; ...- .- ■' ■ 


Total 'N — ' — 


la 




•26'^- 




-67 



€0 






The great najoritjr bf subjects 'dtd no#get jbejrbnd jtihior high 






AMWkt^' 



school* A few attended but did not finish ..high school while^ surpris- 



ingijr, two. females, finished, hi^ school andJ3sd.^ome-.worlc,-beyond^ 






Attitudes toward school covered a great range, from a third of femSies^^ 






liking schdol to 20^p^ cent of males disliking and 
escape school attendance* , 

Eraa Table 6? it is apparent that many of the subjects married 
spodses better educated than themselves. More than a third 8f djibuses 
of^ males interviewed, had at least a high school eduction and m^et 'tfc^ 

^ I ‘ , ' . -w‘ s .• V y t * ‘ 

— J . ' ' - . - N . f. V 

1$ per cent of females married high. school graduates. Most ^ ^ 

married at their own social and educationalc level. /< 



r ^ 






happy to 






^ r* ^ r» 



Table 67 



r 



I^L OF 'OTCATIOM'OF SOT lOW ®0UP SUBJECTS 



Level;" 


Hale 

- ; 'i - 


Female 


Both 


Bid not finish grammar 







' r ■ 








school 




18*52 


8 


ur.06 


13 


29.55 


finished grammar sphool 














but not high school 


12 


hhmhU 


6 


35.29 


18 


1*6.91 


Finished l^gh school 


7 


25i93 


2 


U.76 


9 


20.1*^ 


Md some college work 


3 


n.u 


1 


5.89 


h 


* 9."09 


■“i r- 

Coifipleted college 


0 


o;cb 


0 


0.00 


0 


0^00 


Total responses 


27 


100.00 


17 


100.00 




iooM 


‘ Y ^ 

No response 


2 




k 






I*" . * ^ r^. 

< '\ro r 


Information not available 12 




3 




ir'^ 


W > > a » 


Total N 






26 












SI 

T^le ^ 

sm-m&ojmm of Fgsxoo .of iosi -efficient 

Idtf (ffiODP SOBJKiS 






Both 



TiraeL-. 







'-N 




-• ■ 




4 - ' 

Sometime in past 


IS 


53.Sf 


12 


63.16 


2? 


h,i>5 


About now 


k 


ll».29 


2 


10.'53 


6 


" la.f? 


r - j ‘ ‘ 

S(»netime in £Uture 


1 


3.56 


0 


o„oo 


i 


2,13 


t*?v 

Ububt there is 
f ,I)eriod” r 


h 




1 


5.26 


s 


^ „,,;1Q.63 


be ^6 


k 


Il*.a9 a; 


h 


21.05 


, ■.8,. 


1?,02 


Total responses 


28 


100,00 


19 


100.00 


hi. 


100,00 


No respond 


0 




2 




a 


• 


Information, not available 13 




5 




18 




Total' N“ ’ 


- “ la- 




26 
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Table 69 

AMOUNT OP OUT-QP-STATB TRAVEL OF IDW ®0UP SUBJECTS 



Amoimt 



Male 



Female 



N 



N 



Both 



N 



Very little 


lU 


1(1.18 


10 


1(7.62 


2i| 


l(3.6i{ 


A moderate amount ^ • , 


13 


38.2li 


6 


28.57 


19 


3U.55 


Great ,,d6al; 


7 


20.58 




23.81 


12 


21.61 


Total responses 


3k 


100.00 


21 


100.00 


5.5 


. 100.00 


No response 


0 




0 


■ - • • • 


0 


1 , . 


Information not available 


7 




5 




12 




TStiQ; ir • "■"•••• • 


ill* 




•• 26 




67* 





gLyr. 



82 



Table 70 



mmun in last ten years of tow ®oup "subjects • 



Lived ±n 


me* 

N % 


■ Female'" 

W ■ % 


Both 

N % 


One home 


19 


'hi. 50 


10 


-ii3.W 


• 29 


1 ( 6.03 


Several homes in one city 


12 


30.00 


P 


39.13 


21 


33o33 


Two cities 


5 


12.50 


2 


8.69 


1 

> f 


1X.U 


. • > ' 

Three to five cities 


h 


10^00 


1 


U.35 


. 5 


1.9h 


More than five cities 


0 


0.00 ' 


1 


U.35 


1 


'■ 1.59 


Total responses 


ho 


100.00 


23 


100.00 


63 


iccioo 


No response 


0 




b 




0 




Infozmiation not available 


1 




3 




h 




Total N 


hi 




26 


, ' . f 


o 67 


* r J . 



Table 71 



TYPE OF WORK PREFERRED BY LOW CROUP SUBJECTS 



Type of Wbrlc “* 


Male 

■ N % ' 


Female 

H ' " % 


Both 

• u % 


Indoor. . 


.6 . 


. 20.69 


13 


72.22 - 


19 . 


. U0.1(3 


Outdoor ' 


2I 


72.1(1 


h 


22.22 


25 


53.19 


No preference 


2 


6.90 


1 


5.56 


3 


6.38 


Total responses 


29 


100.00 


18 


100.00 


ht 


100.00 


No response 


1 




3 




w h 


- ' ' ■ 


Information not available H 




5 




16 


t. * # * ■* 


Total N 


hi 




26 




67 


«* -V 




Table 72 

AMOUNT OF PART-TIME WDIUClffilil'Di* SCHOOL OF IDW ®OUP SUBJECTS 



Male Female ^ 



Amount of time 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Worked most of hours 
» out of school 


10 


32.26 


3 


15.79 


13 


26.00 


Worked regularly in out-of- 
school hours but saved 
time for study and 
recreation 1 


3.22 


1 


5.26 


2 


l.OO 


Worked only occasionally 
in .uut-of-school hours 10 


32.26 


h 


21o05 


lU 


28.00 


Almost never worked 


10 


32.26 


n 


57.90 


;-2l -i 


hZiOO 


Total >e^onses 


31 


100.00 


19 


100.00 


$0 '■ 


100.00 


No response 


2 




2 


• 


k 




Information not" available 


8 




5 




13 




Total N ' • 


la 




26 


- * : ’ 


67. 





^ ^ n 

The general impression to be gained from studying these question- 
naires is of a great range of experiences but with a painfully large 
proportion of the group— especially males— having groun up with little 
guidance or care at home, with little help at school (especially voca- 
tionally), and TTith being left pretty much to the mercy of chance contacts 

and expeid-^ces in the adult world© 

Data for the Middle and High Groups will be shown in tables included 
in Appendix A but numbered in continuity with those of the low Graup* 

Ihis procedure was adopted because of the relatively limited number of 
life history reports and consequent restriction of opportunity for 
analysis* 
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Middle Group 

Health ^d app^aace ad^ce caiiej^^^^ i^om both p^ents«« 
ne^ly 80 per cent of males so reported nearly 60 per ^cent of females— 
with the rest of subjects being advised by a Viu:ie^ otH^ adults* 
Parents, one or both, were the principal source of advice in genei^> 
lAiile 13 per cent had received or had sought no advice at all* • Seventy 
per cent reported frequent Sunday School attendance. (Tables 73 to 80 
in Appendix F) 

Nearly half the interviewees reported parents interested and helpful 
in work choice while a fourth reported parents uninterested* For 80 per 
oeht of the subjects job skills were learned on the jobf. for 12 per . . 
cent in a school vocational program* More than a fourth of males began 
working before age II4, and 30 per cent of males and 26 per cent of females 
reported working ‘^st out-^of-school hours.” (Tables 81 to 89) 



^ ^ ^ m il ■ ^ "* 

i^pro3dmateiy 60’p^ of' the” ffi.ddle”C3^6up' "subjects 



school beyond junior high school* This included 12 subjects who attended 
college and three more who graduated* VIhile the majority of these sub- 
jects were not enthusiastic about school, only about one in ten realiy 
disliked it* About 60 per cent reported having spouses who were at 
. least high school graduates, suggesting that they tended to marry 
"upward” educationally* This was true for both sexes* (Tables 90 

throu^ 96) 



High Group . 

The number of subjects interviewed frcmi the High Group was not' 
large; the representativeness of the group may therefore be questioned* 
There is however, no evidence of sampling bias; hence the responses m^y 
be taken to be representative of an average or better than average 





85 



sepnent of societjr# Healta and appearance instruction coicp' primarily 
* irm parents and family. Ad^ce was sought in aboui three-fourths of 
•Wie cases from parents^ in 12 per cent of the cas^s Aq advice ifes sought. 
Mothers were generally not employed. Three-fourths o!t subjects did not 
marry until they were over 21# All subjects reported fi^equent or occa- 
sional Sunday School attendance. (Tables 97 to IO 4 } 



Only 16 per cent of parents did not es^ress interest in their child- 
ren’s life work plans. A third of parents were ih^kedly directive regard 
ing this matter* 

Two-thirds of the respondents worked part time whil« in school; a 
fifth worked most out-of -school hours. Two-thirds learned their market- 
able skills on the job while 20 per cent were prepared by a school 

program. (Tables 1Q5 through 113) 

Educational level of this group is very high. A third ^aAiated 



from college; only one subject had ho more. than junior hi.^ school 
training* Spouses were in. general, even better educated than the subjects 
of the High (h*oup. (Tables llh through 120) 

In general these subjects as children were taught and oriented at 
home and had the advantage of parental advice and support plus good 
educational experiences. 



Summary Discussion of life ifi-story Questiohnaires 
An examination of the tables setting forth life experiences reported 
by the three groups reveals striking differences. For any experience 
which may be evaluated as likely to be desirable (e.g.^ having interested 
and helpful parents), the responses of Low, Mddle, and Group' 
subjects appear in a stair-step fashion. While ndt invariable, the 
tendency is very strong. However, the Middle' Ch*oup on some itams 




resemfcOLes low or HI A rather than maintaining an intermediate position* 
The plight of the low Group subjects becomes even more apparent when 
they are comp^ed to tl^e, other gto\^9 It must of course be remembered 
that the Middl^,(^ijp was of poor ability ("dull" was the term used in 
the early study) and the Hi^ Group was and remained generally in the 
average range . 

. The low tepiQ) subjects differed in the following ways fi^om the 
other two groups: 

* less likely to have had health and appearance instruction 
Kpre likely to have had no one to advise them 
less lively to have been liv^ig with parents 
less likely to have had mother at home in preschool years 

j. , t ^ . • » 

less likely to have attended Simday School 

Ifiich less likely to have had parents interested in their ^ture 
life work 

less likely to have acquired job skills iu a sdiool vocational 
program , . - . ^ . 

More likely to have unskilled laborer for fa’ttier 

likely to have had much less education 

less likely in maturity to be supporting anyone but self. 

J t' 

Ifore likely to have spouse with little education (though generally 
wi'fe more than subject *s own) 

Much less likely to view their own future perfoiTnance optimistically 

* ' » . . , * " , . ' ' ' *1 * 

less likely to have traveled out of state 

An o^j^amination of the life*histories of this low Group brings to 
py ^ , r>d the, phrase "culturally deprived*" H(mie^ school^ and community 
were all -inadequate* , , 

How then did the subjects of the ,Iow Group fare as well as they did? 
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One answer is tl3Be» «»they had to learn flrom experience in society rather 
than from the hade* This necessity forced a slow ^d ftmiblihg staiH), 
and much experience of failure* 'This "slow start” was reflected in the 
records’ of many subjects whose adolescent and early adult j^ars were 

. ^ • ' - , ' * J, » ♦ £ J ‘ ‘ • - • 

marked by delinquency, dependence on reli^, and generally poor adjust- 
ment, but whose later adult lives were reasonably satisfactory* 

Then, while there were not many specific allusions lii the records, 
it must be reinembered that one of the criteiia for inclusion in the low 
CSroT:^) was experience in Lincoln’s "Opportunity Room." There is an 
inclination in some qu^ters today to question the ^lue of special 
classes (tbe research in the area warrants serious consideration, see 
Jbhnson, 1962)* ' In the post World Wir i period, however, when moat 
subjects were in elementary school, *iit was almost literally the "Opportun- 
ity ipom" or nothing* 

Ezamiring the responses of low Group subjects to many of the ques- 
tions reveals that there were persons and agencies besides the family 
who were interested and helpful. This help was not systematic nor 
available to all but for certain indivi.duals it was critical* Some 
questions and responses follow* 

»»Who taught you about health and appearance?": "Someone in an 

institution where I lived*" "The military." "A teacher*" 

**Who gave you advice when you asked for it?": "A teacher*" "Some- 

one else who was Important to me*" 

*'V;ho gave you most helpful information about work when you were of 
school age?": "Teachers*" "A friend*" "An employer*" 

(Numerous employer responses were made) 

One social agency rather conspicuously missing fTon the "helpful" 



o 
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category is the church* For the most part the Group subjects avoided 
the church and ihe church avoided them* In fact it would be acQwate to 
report that no agency . more than the school (through the ’'Opportunity 
Room”) concerned itself with these children* Welfare orgai^^ations 
(especially a state home for orphaned chi34ren) entered quite Im^rtantly 
into the lives of some of the children* . - 

Although the Middle Group subjects too were of poor ability, there 
was no special schooling available to them* While the life-history 
responses mke it clear that they had better home expe:^ences than ^ the 
Low Group, the similarity of their adult adjustment (albeit generally 
somewhat better than the Low Group) suggests that the Ftlddle Group too. 
might have profited from more school and community concern* 
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: \ Chapter ,6 ^ 



I* 



i 



WOHD PORTRAITS OP RELATIVELY SUCCESSFUL 
AND RELAHVEIY ip^CCESSPUL LOW (S(OVfP. SUBJEC3S 



The purpose of the life history sketches that follow is to identify 
in them certain characteristics and associated factors that tend with 
considerable regularity to contrast the relatively successful with the 
relatively unsuccessful members of the low mentality, groiqj* Four differ- 
ent sets of portraits will be presen’f;ed« First thsre are some that are 

• /* ' ' • • I ■ f ’ . *■ ■. r / ^ ^ 

descriptive of relatively successful males* These are followed by some 

; .4 r - «•>*.. ' . ' •* < ' • . ^ ‘ ^ fT ■ » - . ^ c*. ‘ ' 

that describe relatively unsuccessful males* Third, there are portraits 
of relatively successful w«anen© Finally there are portraits of rela- 

» * »* • »■ . * , L i 

. X ^ ' ' ' *^ ' M ' t . " > ' ^ 

tively unsuccessful women* The first sketch in each of the four groups 
is considered by the writers as being one which, more than any other, 
contains the kinds of features and . conditions descriptive not only of 
the other members of a given small group but also of the monbers of the 
larger sample from which it was drawn* One can, for example, find in the 

f . ^ % . , . . * I • , t' r - r „ . . , *v < ^ ; r * * '“* 

portrait of Jack M* a conparatively large number of tte factors that are 
apparent in other relatively successful low ability males j no other male 
esdiibits these traits ,and related: condy/ions in so pronounced a way* 

It is the writers* hope that the word portraits cai!rsiq>ply some_ 
updei^standihg., about the Low Group subjects that will effectively supple- 
ment ^the tabular data given elsewhere in the repeat* Tabular data consist- 
ing of* grovtp averages, and similar kinds of statistical description tend 
to obsciure the *^flavor** of individual life* Maiqr of the Low Group subjects 
espeoiaiQy were well known personally to the principal investigator^ and 
cumulative records are quite detailed on many of them* As Hary C* Jones 
says in commenting on some individuals of ..the California Grbwth studies. 
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'*Neither computers^ case number^^ averages nor theoretical fonmila- 

tlons can separatel 75 or combined^ submerge the individual ^ you toow 
the data as persons * » (Italics added^. Johes^ 196U) ^^- ' - ' ^ 

Each of the categories consists of four individuals « Select^n as 

'• • .'•r.oq'Xu'iT OfiT 

’’relatively successful” or ”relatively unsuccessful” was made on the 
basis of the subjects’ economic self-sufficiency and satisfactoriness 
of employment, the level of his occupation, the home and family life,, the 
status of his activity in his community, and the quality of his relation- 
ship to life in general* Social data records, interview forms, the 
researchers’ personal acquaintance with the subjects were used as the 

, . : . • ‘ .L-’' ■ '' 'o ^ dlT^i JC o d.-' 



bases for selections* 

- i - : .rr • rV - ' .I'-' .cr.-:.-:,'. • ^£crcf.-.i:- i 'Ic 

At the beginning of each of the sixteen portraits will be found a 

i : . . ■ ■ V; - Vv?i'n •'! 

name (a pseudonym) plus a number in parenthesis followed by a dr^-te* The 
number in parenthesis represents the highest intelligence quotient 
recorded for the subject during the time that he was in school* It 



should be recalled that most of the subjects of the study took at least 
two individual mental tests during the time that they were in school* 
The date thnt follows the parenthesis is the individual’s birthdate* 



Relatively Successfu l low Ability Males " ' 

Jack M* (68) 1903 - ■ ■ • ^ ■ -'V - ; : :J o * v. --;r" ?.Ir ."T 

Jack’ s life histoiy is mentioned above has a number' of fdlitureS in ‘ 
common with the larger proportion of relatively successfuJL'Low • 

males* His first work (except for after-school odd jobs during his^ ‘ " 
early teens) was for a well established manufacturing -fif.i* ‘ After* 
nearly seven years employment idth thif^ company and largely because of * 
his record of trustworthiness and conscientious effort even in quite 
unskilled tasks, lie secured a steac^ job In tho equipment building shops 



^ ^ ^ » , « 

of a major railway company* He had remained £h this work for more than 

-I 

20 years when he was interviewed in 1963* Securing work with a relatively 
large and well established company is the first of the features alluded 
to above* ' 

A second feature of some apparent impbrtfiiice in Jack*S'redo^d is 
that of acceptance of hiinself as a worthwhile person because of his will- 
ingness to “stay by a job” and do his best in it “even if it wasn* t much 
to look up to* ” The relatively successful males of the Low (h7bup quite 
consistenliLy exhibit this attitude toward W^k* ' ' « > v 

Jack* did not marry eafly (>*I guess I was too busy and dicbi^t have 
the money *^”) He was 29 when he married* Ihe woman he married was some 
three years yotui'ger, had completed two years of high" school^ was well 

^ ^ 'A ^ 

trained by her own mother in housekeeping, enjoyed church attendance, 
and had considerable interest in music* She was described by One inter- 
viewer as ’’veiy* clean and nice appearing*” -i ‘ V 

The fact that Jack* s marital life has been "characterized by stability 
and congeniality febhstitutes a fairly consistent common denominator* He 
and his wife and ■tiieif one son (now giroi^ and father of two childi*en) 
wefe, and are, iregulajr in church 'attendance* Jack played in a small band 
’’combo” as a drummer largely for his own enjoymehi until quite redehtiy ’ 
after ”teaching myself’* nearly 30 years ago I Jack’s wife works as an 
’’ironing woman’’ for a successful and long established lauridryi die has'" 
remained at thi.s job since leaving school to roairy Jack# 

Jack and his wife share several recreational and other avocational 
interests* He mentioned with quite evident pride his membership to the 

”Moose Lodge”; he had considerable fishing equipment on display to 

-.J ... ■ " 

prove his devotion— and that of his wife— to this form of sport; ^d 



he emphasized the regulaxdtjr of his attendance at **The BaiZroad Veterans* 
Club*" ... , > 

Neither Jack nor his xdfe has ^7 history of serious] illness or 
accidents* The remark, "a couple of little operations— that’s all'V' 
api»^s. to sum up the f 3114:1^ , , ; / ; . - 

Atj the t^e of this writing Jack and his wife live in Khat the ^ 
intS3?yiewer described as, ."a nice, neat, wellTkept<-up^ six room house 
that has sn^ attractive back yard* " ,.Ttie property is owned .by Jack and . 
his wife who occupy three -rooms and rent the other three to another 
manned, couple* Tte house would be valued from $9,000 to. $10,000 on 
the present Idncoln market* Jack and his wife have lived at this one. 
address for ^0 years--practically their entire married life* 

ions residence in one place is still anpther life 
history feature that characterizes the more successful of the low Group 
males. Remai n ing in the same city but Having fairly regularly is descrip- 
tive<--on the otiier hand— of the less- successful males* 

In one respect Jack differs from the majority of the relatively . 
successJM low ability males* He disavows ^y feeling that there^^were 
certain persons who ; were particularly iiiportant for the way they in^u*r.r 
enced his none, that is, except l»is wife* Additionally (and , . ^ 
unlike most of the successful mles) he finds nothing of any .signifi- £. 
canoe to attribute to his school e^gperience* He remarked', '0* went to . 
school just because ! had to.," 



if 



Everett 0* (68) 1909 

Perhaps Everett G* represents the ultimate for the low ability group 
in occupational achievement* His accomplishments have been considerable 
for a person of his intellectual ability (Binet I.Q. of 66 and 68 on 
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two tests given between, age 10 and lli)« For this ability level a lecoru 
of lack of success would not be surpi'ising— a reoord that roight well 
have shown difficulty in securing and holding ^obs, limited success in 
marriage, problems with locating suitable residences and the like. Such 
instability has not characterized Everett* s life. 

Everett* s father ^s employed as a skilled machinist and was able 
to provide satisfactorily, though on a marginal basis, for his family 
without resorting, to social agency assistance. With difficulty but with 
parental encouragement, Everett was able to go beyond the opportunity 
room and complete the tenth grade in school. 

.(kfter leaving school Everett followed a variety of occupations 
ranging from being a tap dance entertainer to a truck driver to service 
in the Army during World War II. After his service in the Army he settled 
in an occupation which has .lot changed in the last 20 years. Following 
a dozen years of employment in the different phases of the dry clewing 
business he has during the past eight years been manager of such an 
enterprise. 

Everett married when he was 23* His wife is ”a physically attractive, 
neat appearing Woman.” He has three children. Since Everett *s marriage 
he has demonstrated traito which appear to have characterized his parents 
while he was a child; the traits include concern for children, provision 
of adequate food and clothing for a family, and responsibility in his work. 

Everett and his family live in ah older horned but one that is' clean 
both inside and outside; a home in which there is new furniture and some 
luxuries (such as air cohditidning). The members of the family give 
evidence of pride in their home and in theii* own personal appearance. 

The house in which the family lives (one in which they evidently have 
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at least a $lt,o6o equity) would s^ll on the l^fe 'iwket for'djproxijnately 
$ 8 ,^ 00 , This contrasts ^arply with E7erett«s boyhood addresses which 
included at least four exceedingly low rent flats on "raaih street" near 
the r^lroad tracks and two dilapi^ted shacks in what was at iiie tine 

the city*s most impoverished housing area* 

Everett is extremely reiuct^t to disi^ss ^e details of his early 
e3qperience> his attitudes toward school^ his feelings about h£s parents^ 
or his identification of persons who contributed to his Accesses in 
life* The Conclusions about his success can only be iiif erred frcm 
observation and a few guarded remarks, ifliile he avoids the moaiion of ^ 
any persoin or persons who during his years in school influenced in 

• »-/* -C » • . ' . - ' ^ ^ ♦ « * 1 ^ , • nj . 

some special way, he did agree with an inteiTogatdr*s speculation, "fdu 
\j&TB fortunate, don't you believe, that you were persuaded to stay in 
school long' enough to becoro' quite good at such tMhgs as reading and 
arithmetic?" (He has reason to be proud of his "accurete breWcsepldg" 
in his managerial position*) 






Hocky g* (^) 1908 . : , . . . 

Bocky benefited in various ways his years in school ir^ 

talents associated with quick reflestes, physical durability, and "a, 
fitting disposition^ (the.,last iB6ntioned trait was identifisd 
described when Rochy was 13 years of a ^ )• HC . sesn^ almost cmplote^ 
inc^ble of reading ^le he spent e: years in the opportunity room 

. and showed only.sli^tly more aptitude ia qtl^. schopl, subjects^ 
his fists, however, he displayed, a resoiu*cefulnftSSj ^at. scpn hrou^t. 
him to the attention of boxing pronoters not only locally hut regionr , 
ally* An older brother (itocky was, one of seyen cjdldren in the f^^ 
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became the manager for a boxing career that established Eock^ as 
one of the very great ”fij^ters” of his genbrs^tibn# 

Earnings as a professional boxer enabled Rocky not only to surromid 
himself with many physical comforts— even luxuries— but to invest In 
enterprises that became more than adequate replacements mohetai^ly and 
etherise for the benefits which were realized ftrora boXlhg* Dbubtleds, 
the business acumen of Ihe older brother had much to do with tnesb 
si^ccesses. Rocky and his "attractive, irasically quite talented" wif e ' 
own a home presently valued abow $2|0,000« He has prb^ded geheitousiy ' 
for the physidai comforts of his parents ^d fo# bthar relatives, ahd he 

, - ^ ^ -.K 

enjoys i^e close fidLehdshl^ (and corapaiiionship) of u nember of sociaily 
influential persbns who for the most p£#t shared Vicbxiousiy 'in 
triumphs aS a bbXer and have Remained lo^r to him* 

ii is not easy, in lbcty% case, id identify particular pei^bns ^6 
symbolized for him what he^could aspire to bei nothing In the life history 
information does much to clarify this point* His climb ffom ,very 
inauspiciqus start— intellectual inadequacy, rather .qbnorious, behavior 
(his pugnacious tendencies), a catch-as»cat<»-can econoi^c background— 
appeals in the main to have hinged upon the per ceptiveness an^ ^ingen^*^ 
of his older brother in identifying Rocky’s unusual fistic, pptential and 
in ’pacing" its development,. . ...... s 

Is the cembination of quick reflexes, hard fists, and physical ., 
toughness to be included among the aptitudes to which schools have refer- 
ence in the mention of "broad spectrum assessment of human potential"? 

Whatever the answer to the question as stated, it may at least be. noted 

‘fji ' \r ^ ■•...• I»'’ v.>' -i., uu’jr; 

that whereas some considerable number of youngsters have become deeply 
embroiled in trouble with the school and/or the law for vigorous use of 
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^ .... .... 

such ”talents>” Hocky a6.m.entioneQl> appears to have had his capabilities 
constructively directed if not actively encouraged by the school and 
other social agencies. < , , :\L. . v\-. ; .. 

An additional,.question may be raised as to whether recognition as 
a champion “prize fighter.” is to be deaned some part of the substance 
of “success.” Admittedly, ibhis is hardly the kind of question for w^ch 
oie person's life .l^story . c^ be made the basis for a generalized answer. 
The warranted answer is that in this particular case (Hocky's case) 
joroficiency as a. -professional boxer opened the'*%oors to many 
other .rewarding ..experiences. Probably of much more relevant "to the^_ 
question, of success is ^hat Rocky clearly seems to en^oy.j^ej he 
not only self-supporting but able and much interested in si:^orting 
other persons; he is altogether law abiding; and he contribi^es time 
and money to ccmiraui4.ty betterment activities^ . - 



(70) I90I1 

^coming a socially responsible, self-supporting adult aiter a 
childhood experience of family poverty and a personal history of poor 
aca^mic acccanplishraent is a one sentence summary of the life of John. 

John's father was an unskilled laborer who was employed as a 
“handy man” by a street car firm; his mother was also acciist^ed to 
nlots of hard work. “ Although the family's material possessions ware 
extremely Hited, the parents provided John with a background of 
genuine interest in him, reguJ^ church and school attendance, and 
stability of z^sidehce. John recalls that he liked school *»raost of 

, . * , ^ r ... . - • , ' , 5 

the time,” aiad in retro^ect his decision to leave school before 
"graduation” is one ^rtiich he seriously questions. Although he was 
counseled to stay in school he feels that the schools “didn't encourage 
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you like they do now to stay ini they sort of eJ5>fcted you quit ±a 
•Uiose days to go to work*” , . 

II' ' ' * >ri 

John quit school to go to work in what appears to have been for him 
a fortunate]^ .well chosen position which has been his ^life-iong occupation* 
He. received a^rentice training as, a barber and was eventually able tp 

start his own business* He has owned Ws own barber shop in the se®e 

^ ’ * 

location since 1935 found, occupational success and ple^i^e in 

“working with people.” . : . . : ^ 

John is married and has one living child. . His w^fe, a. pl^sant r 

. • t - * 

woman of apparently average intelligence^ has held a 30b in the. .off ice , of 
a large department store since 1925 * The couple owns a home (valued at 
approximately $9>0b0-oh— the 1965 maiiket) .as wall as ah additional property 
which'is divided into apartments. The home is hot an impressive one> 
but it is well kept both outside and lnside;~it is fteshly painted and 
bears the marks of a' good housekeeper and a conscientious Owner* 

^ 61 ^ vdtes in electiohsi he Is a j^ber 6:^ a churchi he takes pride 
in telling of his attendance at meetings of the^Par^t-Teachers Associa- 
tion* He enjoys fishing^ hunting, and other kinds of outdoor activities! 
he has a house irailer which enables. him and his wife, to .participate in 

<“^1 i * . * s' '' *' * • • ^ A ~ ' - - -• • - - * , ’ ' 

j - • > - » . , . . - A - » 

these kinds of recreations*. , . , , . , . - , "c ; r 

The above mentioned facts along with John's encouiagement of his. , 
daughter in . her schooling as well as his encouragement, of schpolipg. 

•for two grandchildren are. indicative not only of his stitus as a 
supporting person but of his identification with societ;^*s, ^provisions for 
human betterment* A recapitulation of what has been, said., about John 
might pro]^rly underscore the following joints# John .^easlved belpful^ 
parental gitidance as a child! he remained in. school ..^bej^nd, the age fpr. 
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ccrnple'tton of elm^htary ' grades; he benefited fr^ good vocational 

training; he steadfastly devoted himself to an occupation; and he has 
maintained residential stabilitye He mairied a person of at least 
average intelligence, a person who has a sense of responsibility both 
to her Work and her home* He esdiibits a strong feeling of ^lf»sigQifi° 
cahce; he shows modest but unnistakable pride in* his work, in his 
ownership of property, in his' association with accepted social organic* 
tions« He reported having numerous kinds of e^erien<*Cti that **give 'a 
lot of fuh«; in this conneCtioh he mentioned e^dcially ^s dut-of 
doors recreations. 






Relatively Unsuccessful Low Ability, . Males . 

Introductory rero^ks per ts^ to the ch^actexistics. and associ^. 
ated factors related to relatively limited success of low ability, 
subjects are, the writers believe, unnecessary. The exposition can . 
best be inferred as the following word portr^ts are conparod with 
those already presented, , = 



Cari W, (5U) 19C^ 






t* ‘ K 



When Clarence W, (Carl»S father) talked about his ten children^' he 
was not hesitant about singling out one of them as ”no good,” That 



chiid was Carl, ’Tbd^y Carl has sirailafly rejective feelings about his 



parents for he does not \dew them as making any contribution to 1^8 




life except for providing the basic essentials until he quite school in 
the third ^ade. In Carl*^s eyies he is a self-made roan, and hei owes ' 
all that he is to himself. He taught himself ^at hie heeded to know 
about work, person^ appSarance, and life in general; he thirks So 
little of "the giddSnde of his parents that he can no longer remember ^ 
what his father's occupation was. 
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Similarly he thinks so little of the contribution of the schools 
that he. ^ no longer utiUza anything t^t ^e taught in .tbjB, schools 
or syen remember how he felt about them* School, for Carl was one fnistrat- 

^ ^ .. 4 ',. ' . • *• 

ing 03q>erience after another for he could not or did not want to learh. 
^ything offered by the school* When the ej^ectations became too.,c9mapd- 
ing 3^^^e_ jgrjade^he siinply -iq^^ with^,^^r|^e,ts.at: J^© j. 

time or now* ... 

. . He says as a description of his ei^try into the, working wor?d^...*’I . 
quit school while I was in the third grade and grabbed the tixst tr^dn 
out of here and I*ve been on my own e-'sr since* Being on his own has 
meant a succession of jobs in definitely unskilled i^boi? couiec'tiid wi 
f jsiyCnfi ' bbnstifectioni 

' • * • tr N j',* ^ ^ ‘ { 



hes cohiij^ueS ’ld' bb" mobile and h^ li^d iii'from^'three^^ 



i"'ihese 



hiife ■ ta^:eh h-*-^ all over 



tfi'd dountryl'id has alwiys r^tu^ed to fiis c^idtiobB h^e; 



c^SreM' cl&ci' paist t^'ye^hV 



*>• I % J ^ t/ %-■ S^r *<? i» Sw vW > ^ ^ * 



In describing hlm'selif as a sei^^ LaB,"'6ari’'sa^, '’«I ^e^er 
esfisd ho one for-^no^ning*”^'Hd nontridfifeuloh 

Hit' €^y 'ouSsido inf iWe^icOS ’ or '1fib3p in ' ^it life andifii s €6tsl Jilpport 
'today by weifltre agencies* 'As iS ofteh the "case iri ^ich families* 6^1 
cOntirinld tfiS pattbrh^cfiaracWistic of' his parents' whb rAlied oil felfare 
ktpi>ort foh' ^mbrO'^th^^'h^ clASts his'&ght 

X fell off of '"A ladder Sd ‘Sihce t^en If eah*^€*'do iftbt^^ gett^g 

i&t^' fspfifi^tlie gOveii^ent 'and my lawyers acre^fig^ 
$BiMl'^t'bmiiig i^rt'-9apgnsati<)h.«» '■ ' -t .i-.ro-.- ..x 



*;T 



*0 su ^ sdpjk>rt because' fi my baOk in the mihcs^ahd •iko^^ars’ ago 



^Bari'is ^^s^asentiy litihg ^ in a rented homS*" 

ffie/have fife "chil^ett ahd dolS2i?S h mon^^^ 

^•■^■^:•v' -yv',- 'iv ■■'yly.o'j;- ^.hrtHyaobtifyJr , .bio 
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far «itb ihesa five kids of nine.'' TotaUy depimdent tqwn'oui^e 
sources for their subsistence^ the W* family is li\dsg in a precanot^ 
economic situation wi*^ little anticipation of increased income* Cari*s 
life has followed a pattern characteristic of a large percentage of *ttie 
relatively unsuccessful low ability subjects'* It is a pattern of early 

• r z '' r.7 

withdrawal from school^ transient residential status^ unskilled labor, 
and reliance on social welfare for much of life*s requlr^ehts* His 



T 



success has been minimal* 



i J 



- > C 



J .'''I' O''’? . 1 ' 



Clifford H* (57) 1912, 

Clifford H# * s ^.cWl^Pp^ e^gperiencep . consisted^in large . jnea^e of ^ 
difficulties related to poverty, stained relationsjiips irtt^ his p^ 
brushes ^with .the law, . an<i .escapes from the school ^att^^M^ office 
His record is replete with references to schpol 



to-iroproye ^s attondance and th^t, pf. histb?ee brpthers*^.^ 

. . Itefpre C^fford ,end l^s brothers ^re of voting^ eglf-^^ 



almost a. third as much , time in a reformatcry. for. young toys:as they h^ 
spent in .’the public schools* .Before Cliffc^d was^.20. yeerp- of age he l^d 

V 

twice been committed, to a reform school for. auto Sp©Cl^l^®^^?,c 

Clifford, spept one five-year te^. in a reform school for..auto^^9fto 
spent another twp*y®ar .tenn before, he was 23^^^? ixi .ths sto^ 

penitentlary--again for theft involving autcppb^s* . ^ppep^g in polto 
and .juvenile .court records are at least a haj^ dozen mep'^onp of Cli^prd* 3 
involvement in "disorderly hoiase r^ds," chai:ge8 of responsibility ifoy 
pregnancies , of teen-age ;^rls,^, and "disturbances of the peato**' . .^tween 
^e 30 and lip Oxford, was summoned into cour,t on several occasions for 
abandonment, improper registration of nK>tor vehicles, li^ts 5n 
which other persons were seriously injured, and several thefts* 



o 




Id 



In the badcgr^tmd of Clifford’s esq^erienee is tho record of > a father 
whose arrests for rohher/ and disorderly conchsct were numf=^^ 8 . (notable 
were his frequent Trislts to disorderly houses whi^'h wi.th scsas regularity 
were. raided by the police); Clifford’s mother is. deseribediin the . 3 
records, of various social agencies as an individual who leened tO't^S 
little for her children, who gave virtually no attentiOis. to hou&^ce^lngf 
who had a reputation of .cohabiting with '’several jnen, " and who lookid i 
with much disfavor upon school, and all that pertained^ to. it* 0 £ poine ' 
fecial. significanc.e is the fact thati an aunt 6 f' CIifford‘/(on hid 
mother’s sidez^has: t(?o children who were, among the relatlvelyrunsucr . ; 
eessfUl. low ability subjects of this study* . The aunt. is> also mother? t 
in^lawr of I still another relatively unsuccessful, low; ability individual; 
Clifford’s mother. married. another man without divorce from Clifford's 
- fatheri and then over a period of appixsadnately a dOseh yeara*: lived. ^ 3 
"alternately" with. bbth< maiV An entry in the , social' agency record ; c 
Serves to suiir up soma part at least of the; H»£ family’s bShandor pattern* 
The record readsi^ "This is* a family in which the parents and the four 
olderr children iiave all duriUgithe^^ast' rtwo yeara been treated for 
venereal diseased" ' The four.^ older children' did not include iClifford 
also was oceauibnally. treated for; venereal disease*^ ^ ^ 4 .i? 

V 2n sjUta of the many high hurdles that confronted Cliff ordy hS: t 
managed, to secure considerable part-time employment during his lat^ 
teen-age years in auto mechaniciaend in other jobs of a. similar natiu^Q* 
Since Hie age of 21 Clifford has held dozens of different :jo^^:.^ost of 
them' have, related torauto mechanics and he. refers to hie present woidCi:: 
as that, of an' auto mechanic;; fiacords indicate \that .he earns barely 
enou^ money to pay for the living of hi^ wife .(this: is: .hLs .second, wife) 




and himself*. ‘ He holdslti-^ t^.^n hotfeec th^ would, at. hest^bensralned not 
above $U>^QQ0 in a city wh^e "dee^t hou^ng'^ would : cost at thaivery^ *’ 
least $6,50d* -The home is dirty and very poof ly furnished with tha i: - 
exception of a console television’ set* . In co^htiqn idth the menUon 
of ownership it may be noted that Cliffords a.-^mothef when she was inters 
■viewedv sunidsedi that Clifford buying a housrbut d6esn*t have very* 

imibhiwofk and .isn’t making ^much headway with paying onrthe:houseW»- She 
addedi ”He d0esn?tr>hav8 very good: health* . hr* : " ^ ju.r 

Clifford’s general attitude toward the activities that make' up^'his 
present existenfee^may be ;suinmarized in such statements'aS,^- • have a; -' 
jobibut I don’t like work at*allia The only job: I ever wbfked^at’ is-one 
that got me in one of my worst problems--! wasi almost: burned to death in 
a fire.wld.ch Started'wh X i^set a gasolineccan while I was with 

an aufcomobile*^»' {(Glif ford: carries scars from ithts:' acci- 
dent which .occurred; nearly 20 years ago# Some^; additional quOtes.ffomj*- 
. Clifford tfend^ to sum JC^yhisIideas about school apd . his attitude^ toward^ 
his leisure hours* :^l‘There* is nothing that I. do when I^m-not at:>worki . 
that 'gives- tie anyifun*. • don’.t:thi33ki'Xjihave3aj^ leisure time*> •"' * 

The tldligt I remember’ best about school^ i§3 teachers; telling me what * to?i 
do and always nagging Me because I never seemed: to do: anything right*:?.: 
Cliff ord'has the :impression that schools today: must be better than they 
were' when, he wa's-snfoiXed. because^' •*! don’t think, children today- are.^^v 
njaqggbd’ se much as '^en I.was'in schooi*:?v ‘ . t r. :r: . ; -iit ’ 

Cliffbfd in recent interviews has claimedrthat he conqpleted hi^ 
school; the school <r0cord which appears to be i^uite factual indicates^'' ;; • 
that his last grade in school was <2*^8 and thi’s'gfade level' was'ohei- 
which ho attained in: the so-Ksaned *H)pportunity 
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Uhile Clifford has been inclined to move frequently frcaii one address 

- .. f-’^ ■■ i i* 



to another j for the most part hie has remained within 4he <^ty*liini4s o»r 
Idncoln, Nebraska, One would infer tliat for most *df Ids adulthodd he has 
stayed at a given address until he was required to pay his rent at "^iiich 






point he simply moved on to another part of the city, fie hhs' only infre- 



quently traveled beyond the boundaries of the state. This latter Is in 



some con^taast to the record of his brother Ben idiose ■Ravels' have taken 



rS -ll ^ -* 






him to various sections of the coimtf^ Vangihg Iddwest 



and & tlie Far West. Cliff ofd*s laobiiity’ pd^^ h<^ver," is 
characteristic of the low abiiity subjects of tfie Study than is 'that of 



f!;- 






Ben, The subjects traivel much but in a jdmited orbit. 



" , -*i *' I V T 
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'.'''f.L'' 



Ben H, ds one of the , several siblixigS-Pf Clifford H* He , is the , one 



member of the family who in adulthood is largely ’"disowned” by ^e other 
m^bers .of .the H j.f^ly. The apparent ® ^aver- 

table attitude toward Ben is. his ability to earn.more money and live to 
a better hpij^ tto . any otoer member of hi^^ , 

. Following, his school years. (fC^portunity JtoomfO, Ben, moved f^^ 
as lidready- indicated j to various,, sections of the coinitry.^ Since the 
rlipkpto the frequent changing of ,address„ has been ^scpnttoued and 
residency. has been limited, to lincoln,. At present he is pwchastog a 



house, to which he. has resided, for sevarel years, (Re eyidenibly has only 



a iveny limited equity to it,) 



■ ■ ■. aU ■:■ 

Btoilairrj^ the pattern of his mobility,, Ben » a work history has. been 



n^SL varied one; < the pattern of his e/mployment has been characterized, by much 
ychange* > His fii^t job was similar, tp^ that of his father who was a spor- 



adicaOly employed plasterer. Until vq^y, f ecentily l^n worked at ni^erpus 



. v'* 



I 



I 
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unskilled and semiskilled jobs. For the most part his income was supple- 
mented b/ relief fidd. , He present^ '»owns« /"?J^ and operates a used car 

^ .;.i ]^n*s social adjustment history is diaracterized by variety— by 
‘‘consistent inconsistency. « During the years following school his Idfe 

- • - .r ' ^ i X , ^ , V :: ^ . / . • ' . / " ^ / 

i 

history, contained mentions of violations of the law. M^nly the offenses 
were raisderaeanors- although Ben did. serve two short t^nns in a Schell for 
boys..with .sentences imposed for car theft. On .one other occa^on^ at 
age 25 j, he was sentenced te jail for defrau<tog.an innkeepw 
like his brother Clifford* whose life history has already been described, 
Ben has a record of involving girls and, later, older women in trouble. 

One entry in his record speaks to this point. It reads,' “This is:ith#.v 
third girl who hks been treated at the city clinic for venereal disease 

'contracted froi^’Ben’H.» ' ' ^ 

' Wo divorces and a third marriage took place dwing the 
to age ho. Bsh was first married at age 18 ’^d his second marriage took 
place when he was 25"irears of age. Since "^age- 1*0 there has^bOeih a gradu- 
ally dirainishihg record of law vioiaiiohs'^dB^ family life has 

appeared to be relatively satisfactory. Ids" present “idfe 'appears^- te 
'be“matelng ot money thait the family has to live <m. 'The-person 
who conducted the most recent (1965) inteindew with Bi^ referred 
wife as, *»a Wien^ly, rather good looking woman who hha idvii sex^ce 
employment.” She evidentally has regular en^loyment at "i^bxljiiateiy 
$256 per month. ' Ben has ttoee children by his pires"^ ^ife ahd ^ali are 
ilWng at Wme imt all have some work, thouj^ the ^oric^b^ be Hot 
very steady. There were children by the earlier marriages Init the rbeerd 
indicates teat they were allowed to live idth the mothers and wei*e never 






r:; .ittr-s' 



nOX* ®®!?^ .:.i' 

Stm remarjca inade bylBen in the most rec^t-int«ryif» soindl^ with 

the impression of some change in view of .himself ^d .of Ws.worl4» 
"Ifvjou'pe ever going.to l» :apyt^»^tog^.^^ have to fin4 
young^and, stick -with. it. X sere wasted a lot of ^e.by, 3hst.sr^*>^§., 
any joh: that w?s'th,ere..,.y?u gotta find a job that yon 
.makaoa little money a^d. stick with.it, ,Ihat*e what itm joipg now end 
I sli<m34:*iye,^on9 ^ng ag9|f.c e-.- -ij nr-:- ’r.v--: 'v 

«VJitho3xt^ education] you ^ gat &^hete • By goi^g ^ 

get, a-; batter 3ot,.and,.^;;h |b|.5^e. w«eyi ,4wtody.^,thft<if te 

is stttjtid,, I^l^o^d arfjtod and;we^t8d t lot of ,^a. , **®^ 

8efcw.w.kids;-e1y^t #ih^^^^ •'*® 

get sta?jted'ri^t.:Hr.^i^ r-v:r.;-- -cr- ;x;:.;.. non • ' 

V-, j ; Senvwhen. he.wae fnteryifsrad it dlif^efeht dver a pert^,, of 30 

.,yearsi,neWr ‘oottld name .anyfine ,^o',fa^^ ^ °“® 

-cosdasion .ha,««l>laii»ed, ,jnBy.par|ftte sure were. not. a|eh; te Jook W toj 
they:;were not jtmu^ ,to stt .dowi. ^d- talk ■^•^.so ,i». l^a.prettj^ iwch ha^ 



to tarfce of p! 
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Oeorge T. (70) 1909 



' ^ ^ 






In various respects George T. represents a' d«jn^'cui>tts^l^^ in the 
con^ty'-of 'toee genwatlolis of ‘g ^rciu¥le.jlking'‘f^lyJ ' iW^erous 
mentis of'tWs'fasdiy'.s diffiiaities With'tfe lav tSe^ rSdords 

of^^m^&M aii^ot^ty-da^s. Ih^d -^^al^^ 

f^iy'in'’¥e rd^ds of 'i^e^oies 'ioiar’cadfe a6 far'id 'S916 wh« 

Gewga*^^ 7’'5wws old, 'Bef^e'Sew^ bSP'afe’his'femiljr 

4 q"giH 'ho^e that 2g t&si ' toth &s miother-'aiaFhiJa’'' ■ 




•mm 



mim 
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father had employnent that took them from tSS^^ hoiie'fdf long Hd«rS-««’ 

It was their pra«&ce- tO lo^ the fire children in the dafe'^f 
nei^hors for 'a^ good jiart of tha"time* - 

The maimer' iS ihich Oeo^ge'and his -silili^S'Wddrie the'’net'veiy"i" 
wel^e' wards of Wnei^bSw appears to ha^ .earried' wer"inte«t^^ 
laW ilfd"style hf George hs the hdad of'hid'?oHn'flaiiiil^» ' 6eorgd”»aa -• 
married at Wfairs Of agd’and had ei^i (^iiiateiiJ Ofig-fraqhdnt CoiSfeist 
about George* s own household is that there" ne*iS! seemO te^he^ahr oh^" 
place ’t^t theif^cShsider their faiiiilf "®eor^»8 dhil®6n, 

parkwi^V'«iei^*hFirert of prhschoo-ragh% 
fo^ecf' IhV heighhi»*Sea 'aiid were-'M^enhlir «njiddgd'de«A«^iitf'ih®f> hWe'e? 

of reiatiTOS''ahd hhiyib&h8!,'-lil^’^r^e^aHd'tiih=Ab1^ 

chifeeh siw' iioi vhr^' Mii fed "of ith^¥h’ difi.eaWvit'i^^t^ 

able conelsteney they were subjects of social weKafe%ht-^lilbi&''" 

' ' GeOrke' i ribord Wu^out hi's^liie’^iaice-thdt-- o|* hhe’^Jorlty 

of theihss «» ¥ 

He has iitei^Lf^ hoidT dd¥en&*'oir lhort-^®t¥"Hd'’^a^tiMe'^'^^^ 

•kohe Oh' •ttie'pitf o¥‘ ^aiin8'i*0'“haVe ‘‘elipl0^d‘iiiifhi8^^ j0iSbiiifi3*s»-"^ 
in the comments s "He is not dependable. He «s «#Seble4' ^^nooef 
seems to have the skiUs-limited as they were thou|bt 

sst-/ sg'soa0 



sh 





1C7 



a&d behavjyor'pToblema ’ljn The^'cld^jdrexjj three of wheiii: fit tbie 

presQfit wltd-Tig are of fige fiad aarried^ have had’ di^floiilty'lts holdiag a 
joW- IlkB their father, they-have aanaged to""<^stablish’a^reptttation'for 
IrresponsibiH'^ and paucity of usable^ 8 klCLls» :One bf’Georgfi^s eons 



wafi^totoitted to a life -eOntbncO iA the st^te •pOxdten'^lkr^>fcn^ 






•i* 



honoclde* 



'fr 



.'T'^ '^O 






Qeor^ has' been interviewed dhifi^'ieast^ three occasions ae pfirttc-^ 
bf the: present btud$^4 Biiring- nonet hr been’ aWse* to 

^ 3 r;,'‘identi|y:>lhiy person any e:xpeid.ence to .which he 'at^xd^nalfes^fi ealutar 

infauence^i: He ^idte--^learay finds: mtl^ which gives him any Senses of ‘ 



pridb:’'fiS3he look^3bae&''bverthis-:iife#^-->-'^'^‘‘‘svci> 11 :-%-. ; 



(.t 



(S brn". .? aali ^3':iar;;, •■ ' -• bo^-v-'T'ri.) o.t 

General Inferences from the Record of Eight Males 

:>rA;..K'f ’v 5 o i ? c ris ube-T'^ 

The four eases selected as the most siuscessfal males were men idiose 

erkT ;iD k-:; ■^ijo c" Is?t .;.t> lo 

lives were characterized by stability* Each had acquired a jparticular 

'xc X b3;teV:l w-cU’t '’'b--.-: s- jjiXwlx'it' 

skill early in his life and had worked at it with almost no change for 

K>c>'>rSo I’Sv-rj .'*£] ■; Y/.n.r -rhbiv; 

years* Two were self-employed after an early "apprentice*^ period of 

curd'.; oX'Br, sif - to TiioX I-XX b:if- 

working for someone else* The other two were employed by large organize- 

b$Xr]fo..r S’.fr 'xxerfj' ^r,ol r. stX oiev \C^iT 

tions* There would seem to be significance in the fact that the men 

->;'fXot:o:u l:o aoxirb !■'/;: oaf-: I d 'JoiXT: b'^>:x:«:’.'7.oo c«;1 

with the best records for the Low Group in general— not. just this select 

aj&Hi Jk'Srrj:; i ox-oxx /'x; .. ..-D'.bXXD*’ -xk? kj. 

sample— had in a sizeable percen'tege of eases worked tlirou^iout life for 

'136'Si.f cb. "X X- r. ftiXi 'c '- fx;[0‘X b«^LS6SC-' X OXXX to 

one large firm or organization (the Burlington R^lroad most fVequ^tly)* 

ois'--- c=5T;- p,''.'?,- q:\1 tTiDx.'jiis.Cx^ ixcjc'lki^oov "xi:;-?- r.i; Rno&-*xq 

M^y at the time of this writing were looking forward to company- 

.-■itoIXqcoxxv *DbI‘‘-X'i .Cr.rfo;kf,o»| krs •aort*-X'?&qqxj Ixoosx'-x.. x/iD'fe vx^.r/ba 

supported retirement with these kinds of organizations# 

-D/n.t3;i0b i •xfxV'.x riJ^'r r.-Ak; ob l;o- slxit/ij ot bx>c.::olcxx 'xdV- 

. , The suecesaful males tended to stay a, single ,(l«e** ^e.s^e},^ 
eommonii^ throu^ut their adult life* In s^e instances, however, this 
was not the community of the individual* s childhood* They all married 
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well^ ther married better edadated^ personaHy ad justed»*^ WMnert 

who contributed atability and planning to their life.- Marriage ^5® - 
vailed. irontv22 to ^ From* the record ther douW be: said: to be: rather;, 
clearly faBiar and: oecupation:oriented* ^ v ^ r- b: j : 

The 'Char.actwistics* and associated conditions., descriptilre 

four least successful males contrasted considerably with those, of. the > 

moi^vsnccessful msOesi They^ personified instability rather than^Stabil- 
'Ityidi TwO:^^w^^^^ descrlbed-aef emotionally unstable. One. of theses^ s^d 
to be; brain:,darnaged <"Jcicked by-a mule”), but there^was no iinedicalievidence 
ofosuch daii^e. ::Th3yrshowed two striking personal-yocational, traits^^^ 

1) none possessed a well developed^ skill they. drifted froSi one-odd iob 
to another almost never being engaged by a large orgai^zationj and 2) 






U f* 



they moved frei^eritlf^trm one place of" residence to anb^'er. 

" " "" toy of outside this sample eaiiblted the 

s^ ilfling tendency JIust mentioned. Some established a of ^ ^ ^ 
”circ^dt" which they followed, showing up eventually at given places 
.gJn and ^ain. All four of the least successful male subjects wttle 

rt- r C':.: '-Vu'S 'iO t. 

'•feW’were ii' their teens lost their fathws. B»s married life aH,^ 

f-r-M Jr:;’' ^001 sr;t a.: -liCit;: - 

four has contained much discord and other kinds of trouble. 



.iO^r 






Subjects in the unsuccessful group were less fortunate th^ 

of the successful group relative to help from their parents ^d/or 

bso-x;:.-!:! rfo."3cril": b "^df) i£o r.KiTV,. ■: < n-xi: 

persons in their vocational planning. The same was true regarding 

advice ^ut personal appearance and person^ he^th. Wi^e»* 

they professed to think of no one to whom they could look for construo- 

tlW &^les'OT'W^tie&ficial oonsdlta^ion ai aiy '-^e'S ^etr life* 

S?,;-.,.;;-' y-<fl ,;/0 -rtcX dl>. '■■' 'i-' < 
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Relatively Successful low Ability Females 

• • ■* . - ■ ■'<: ■■ t:-- v':'!'. V’;.’ ■ ‘ 

As was suggested ixi tbe mateiial w^ch was interspersed between the 



discussion of the more successful and the less successful males^ it would 
seem' expropriate to defer the contrasting of the female groups until ;af ter 

. • - 4 .^. 



i ; r j s 



eJ.1^ eight j^rtraits have been presented. The reader may ^dsh to i«- 

... r - . ! 






.r- . j »V''J ■ '* 1'^ '■( ''At 

exaidne the word poi^ait of Evelyn after reading the first of the 



J'’."' 



«•,- 'J.'-' }'-y. ' O .-r,". ; ■ . h.-- - 

^et(^es of the relatively unsuccessful females. The writers believe 

't.c ‘ • '•■5 t--:* r:.=ij Jo't 

that sigi^ficant contrasts having to do with succt.^ss or the lacK ox 

T h'~r ^ S'7f T C/Z ( C.-.-.O /■ ?"■ ’ZL2 O'! ' J '■ ^ 

success are particul^ly evident as these two persons are c<mipared-"» 

* .i •' >• t. t . . 



that i^si liie sketch of Evelyn is compared with that of Pearl** 



- ti" i! 






^=--/ 

* - . ^ ^ * 
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*i iV: 
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■ CJj - ' B 
^ ^ »•. 1 . 



Evelyn 

Chjldhpodtfpr Eve a time o^<^se)^re ppve2:ty,^.depriy^^^ 

TherSr^wejre §ighji ^cWl^en ,in- her p^entel ho;^,, 

of-§phpoJyj hours >f§re-sppnt:ip jiplpi ^^hei.pa^e.of her -b^to agd; 

sisteysi j^<^}Hgrofather,j^an-^8ttl^ jl^uck,'d|*ivpr^ w^ kppt-bjasy pi^^di^ 

thfempaj^F fPF'hi^family? tierr. 

mother w^j fullyxpcpupied with?. the, carevPf iChildrenj : thereiW^. little 

time fo?p |n(Jivi^uel ones* The ,parentsi however, 

seemed to^inp.^^^.invthe p sp;^ hope: fort asbeh 

says to^i ”l3Pwer eye3?yj^g,^t^ t 

9weSom§yvbe.; inferred from moire, sa^f^ng life 

0fp31pwed7he|^cvC|4?f#9®d»i^ olw z:u- rxo b-i-- o.rr too.j £ rfv^ vo-'ii 

Attendance at schpol^^i^npt; a .pleasant, e^e^ience,;^^^^^ 
diffigjgibies 4hat.she<:enjfm re^ecl^d^vSn her 

^eJpc^ee $p j,diecugs .hej? ^pc^^ e^p^encpSc^soiepii thi^ys^^f; after i 
leei?i!Jg,iher>|Opg^ oSH©r.8ays 










- : - • I <? 



«4W4K^«l 



tliat school was necessary and e^q^tresses the vlewji *^ds should take every 
advantage nowadays* Wish iny folks had ma^ ae.** , 






. % - 4 . '» 

se 



Evelyn began her paid working e^^perience at the age of sixteen* 

i, --k:! .■ '■■ > u' r--"' '■ or ‘••’"s? 

During all but a few months of the seven years that she was enp^yed^ 

» 4 



X/ i.‘ ■ ”» 



J :* *1 1 Y\ o^i & 



she worked as a «chocolAte dipper** in a candy factory* The record shows 

A'- T-'^ ■ '• ■ .r/. 7 . ; • L:-xo\r c.n an 3 

that she was considered ”a very good worker*” She attributes her success 

•A'--': ' --o'C-rG-fJ :-c; 

in her work to an ”old man who ran the candy company who asked lae if 

r*' -G -.r 'i'. -n -.•■•■■; ' -r i-r:-oz 

I • would like to learn to dip chocalets {^e)^ and so. I did and 1 . 

A. * . * 

loved it*" Work for Evelyn was enjoyed for its own sake; it was not 

Xc ... 77 -tJX. -••y.T-'j.i-'-o c.i. 'VO !.'.■■ -jvM^ c;iJ £/s,ex 

simply a way to earn a living* 

Evelyn married at the age of 23 * Since her marrla^ sp^ty 

heir'tlmd^ih caking for a homei ^earihg^ three children, 

‘f^ehdahif'sj Said^mdre rdcefttly /working ih'Wch^^'^^^ as^^thd 

Pte* ^Thd^bdibiers iiipsSd'^ a^^ldhooi^erik^hiint of ^verty'^at^ * " 
hht ihsurneuirt^bli^^^ life testoies' td tlie poMbilitie^^^^^ 

of soeill clais'mobS^^® 'Jd^^"'£ild-'livd's^*with'‘^l^^ h&c^sSS*'^ 

fdi-masdhiy cbhtradtbri in an "attf€ctive^s‘^e hdAe'lfen‘~f^ dn^^^ 
the 2 ^idsidd -and well landsicaj^d* -''In ^ city whSre "av^Jh^ft 
woui^- edst fk^in $l 6 iO^W $l 8 iOdO thh hou^Hhat Evelyi^dnd^^h^^^^ - 
hhibaM'^dwh wdtiid^ h^ a ^l^' I^Jt^eh^ $ 25^000 ^ ^ ' 

leihure iMe is - in a^manner cdftsihtent lidth theif 2 )^ 1 " 6 f ^iiicdmh* 
They own a good motor boat and camping unit which* ^fre^ehtly^utsiiidd 
^^theSP^purdue'-ihbi^^^hobbids^df^baiii^ 

- - XxfESveiyn* s ' |>ai?tiCipation' in ’drgani^^dddj ‘her ""ri^lar api^ihtmSnlS-^’ 
at the^'teaht^^ai^lbrl^hi^ wll-ma^ledh^^^ dctlvitibi 

ie^ to ihdiaite ’^ceM'^for ih& lai^ 

which has been attained in spite of lower class beginnings* Evelyn 




er|c 






S!i£sssste&7£rKL^ 
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would appear to have attained top success for a person of her intellectual 
oapabild.'^es as assessed in diildhood and again during her middle forties* 
The first recorded in^vidual m ent al test 1«Q« rating was 65 J the later 
rating w^ an I*Q* of 70. 






Evelyn is quite clearly happy and contented with the v&y life has 

f. ^ f . "-O'--.. r:xf= 

treated her. She has utilized her potential to good advantage^ and she 

' f ’* • 'to.'’ ' > 

seems capable of inculcating middle class habits of thi nkin g^ believing# 

;5."; iiO-’.fl'-n' .0'< -J'i'O J' ■ ' O’.XO’-' .. -‘.rf--- O' ■- 

and worlding into the life of her three children. 

lfe^.:g*r,(6U-)..1^7-.'.iOt:. <n,;- ''..n-.i '-r X:;-'.:'/' ^ olo • -v, -o' --i' >T 

. , e^ witeo^^s: covering. e pe?lP4%^^ • " 

years/^(^ere{ wer^,e)fowf such she preteh^A.^c^‘-t*^?P\SC^ 

gener^^ api»pr^pa;pf splffiepi^i^e^^ 

devotipn/Mrfe!ir*3?CP}?>:Chd \^i’P^ ^ - : 

married at the age of 17 and was deserted by her husband I5^:ye.asf rl 4 ter>* 
The hi^bsu^d ;ip.|fe;her with four f^cro 

onsi fptp?tee,nv7R^ct« ' She; iS/POK r59-;yo c*:U 

vMaryf^j^cgjrejd iSteJ^.;,aspist8^^ childrenfj*forr 

.^yeral yearSifpllo^g tee;,opparation frc^ hqr .^us^^d. /Pie ^s^Jp 

pfj opy .p^o^ help ,#<aa ^himi -the, .record^ ^dieotpsi jihal;he wat 
an alcohorlie and had seldom been able te;.boldi Ongployii^nt:fe^iJ>e^o r 
longer 'than: t^ , o|?5T^topa;.weefe at p Wh^ P^y • s, ypua^ot childr' r 

wasb k «h0> -secin^e^: ^or^ #s a hquseteeper^aarfng fpr. .an, elderly 

per^n#ic xn^^ -tp. support; h^s^ 









In every record of interview with Mary there is mention of statements 

vr»;:r (f'-.. ) /- '?laooD 

by her of the satisfaction she has found in "doing things with hdirdsi;" 

V ^ C ''^O 'O’-' ■ i* ■' ’I:\t .jii'ii/" XvsO'tO-) Ci'lT'.y*- f' X.’* b ,. ,; .'■ /Xif'Z o,*i 

These statements were wade in connection with descriptions of the kinds 

er-M X>‘: G.;-t;rO 

'4 * . ' , * * 
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of aotiviV liked best* Tbey were also intended to indicate h€V 



, .* * . 'f • 



distaste for school which had little in it that she could do with her ^ 

» . > - ' * » ' w •. / - * •• ' V. - , -i- i * * » . i' .**'"* . ' * 

. « , » • ' , r •> *< 1 . • ^ I Nif '•!,'>>>.- - • 

hands* ("Ihere was always too much sitting around in school***) Bf her 
comments Mazy tried also to emphasize her satisfactions with s^ng» 






i ^ . 

i,*' r,‘ 



cooking^ and **making a home look clean and connectable*” 

Meury att^id^^'^^ success as a h^emaker and a cook to the influ- 
ence of ”a real old lady whose name X won*t mention but who helped me 
a lot in taking pride in the things I could do best*” Mary refers to 
this old lady as ”a close friend of my mother who C4>uld[ Wa^= m ''sione: 
things iiy toother probably -w^ted me to Idiow;” There is ' some • ei^^ld&ce 
that Ifozy was cckisiderabiy devoted to her motner but sever IS^ ■^ry 
dldse^ assbclatibn Mth her> partl®^ beCittfse^‘Kiaryl» at of eairly^ age ^ 
engaged in' housekeeping/ babysitting/ and other ’kinds of 



home eg^ldyhent/ - 









i, }0 ' 



*,/ */ X • *' • •*> 



- Mary^e 'Hfe history seeteh qpifte accurately bii Immme’d in" ' • * 
the terms> "Early re-enforoement frean persons who ‘^counted ino^t*" In her 
satisfactions ^i^th siutiual work Wll dbhe» cdosequent s-^bng ce^^tment 
to good work for good work's sake (she pzofesses not ^e so much f<^ 
the amottht nr he^ Wages as for e^ddenbe that ^e i^'due# of lier eif 
is gdod)/ thb' aldlity t^ fairly quickly i^boi^^discdufa^l; ^ 

esqse^ences the ^^0bnee>/ (tenslderable^cptimism/ detent ^ ^ 

mlnation to' 'be self-hUffleient* ” Beoently her ie^ldyk* Who m^hges sP 
large cafete^ri^ In' reinarkedj" *QhW' Is one^bfMbh¥ be^^ 
have ever known* She can have a job here as long as she is ablW Wwbz)c*” 

ej.r'r:'.' r-. ' ' -i v ' ‘ - . -fwrr^'U -:c •; v> al 

Connie B« (70) 1907 

:: V't'i/' -'A Arvr ■ ".rl O'A' lo rsr 

The only child of a Negro school janitor and his donestically 

employed wife» Connie learned before she was out of school the necessity 



ot working for wages* ^ the. tdiUB^she jcas 1? had gained re|wtation 
for dependability^ honesty^ and household duties well d<me« Beq^e of 
this reputation she was employed for . 10 years as a hoi^etold maid to 
spend every day in the home of a university professor who paid her. $3*50 
per week plus the providing of at least one meal per ^y* l^e 3^vod at 
home during all but one of these years and "learned roy mother what 
I needed mostly to know— especially about work^ saving moi^y^i and 
SpiritoaX . .The one year w^ Connie livqd away from hone .is 

rather .yaguely described by .persons who jmew her tten as, "the year when 
she married but left. her husband.,‘i She was 19 years old at that time* 

At 28 years, of age Connie, secured a 
o;C.ja close friend—as a, "c3eahing lady" ip p well establiqhed gas and 
electric company in another etete* ., There her sense of responsibi^ty^ 
her desirSgJ^ ^’i^yr^^ good persons^ a;pjpear^ce. ("e^eo^lly 

neat, and clean" the record says) provided her the opportunities for small 
promotions as well as continuous employment in ope place* E^dence of 
the regard in which she was held by her employers is contained in the 
fact that ‘She had all her esqpenses paid on at least two occasiotiS beiiffien 
19U7 and i953 to travel h<»ie to Ilncoln to visit febr elderly mo'ttier* The 
from ‘^e* city inhere she was (and Stijll is) employed to lincoln 



is 700 miles* 









In responding to tte ^estibns of the life td.story f oiro C6M 
not acfaiowiedge any marriage prior to age liS* Shb has ho chil^h%h* ^ ker 
husband is unemployed (^b^s been for se^ersi' "Jrears^" J bechusd of J&jteibs 
stista^6(i in^ Be receives "disi^ilit^ Social sbcuixlt^^ 

Coi^e i^ho is now SB years of age (196^)^Con'&jues her work id.th the 
ssme conpany vihQre she has been for 3C years* She ahd hbr' husband ' 





. 
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liv© "pretty cwrfert^le but not in a house which ^they^ bwa and 

idiich has be^ their . hoi^ 'i^ci* 10 years* ^ 

' Corade ^.3 her main satisfactions in the statemen^t H like = 
church going and being in Crban iei^e. I enjoy woiOcing o^ cfturCh pro^i- 
grams and iifee playing and sinking I do bn spiritual songs* I l&e 
honest work even if it isn^ t my choice t. I like to earn money and pay 

my way t&ough life*" ' • ^ 

^ On the question of What influences had plnyei the' greatesi'^oie 
in deteridning.the cow of her life, Connie gkve thb m to 

her mother* s em^&sis u^on "di^ys. maid en hohbst livi^ ett^^ 

bates "to^ her Wtker and "sb^ the idea that ds in adult 

a person cw have Influence oh hlii^lf 5 spirituai ieidance h^ 

d(2^ very weii fw Sotlier ahd "the'^kini br 

^s^ooii^ I fbr ^^g her tSi etoploymeht quhlif^^^ that 

have "served her so weli for nearly h$ ‘yekrs«--4uaiificatibh8^t^ 
eswniiiiL3^"pehsohal ai4ributea (rather i&iah' ski^ per seXi 
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Betty M*. (65), 1906 . .. ; , . = . „ . ,, 

Betty was the oldest of three children born into the fad^^y 

an ewiK^Qial^ praMed# ■ ??** 

job was that of a pltnnbar. Hew (aa of the 1963 interview) 

bttck.tppn bfp.^l^pp^ i^j.a 
, ^1 had,,^;. §?t el<^ 

, fa^ly^ •; 

wao ei» thing that ^ tpe?t^.!* 

in 8 «^» 9 ol tto(^l},.tHo gra<tea., beyMd the 

in these grades— according to the person who was at the time the 
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Superintendent of Schools— consisteil of a n»dtflCd 9^th and lite'^afe 



prograin*’ 
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At 18 Betty secured regular teD5>ioynieht''as a clerk a dOp^'toent 
store. Two yearo, Jater,.^he qiualified as a «h^ dre?f in a beauty 
parlcu:'. This job she held for nearly twenty years. Opo-pf. 
of this kind of work was Ihe awareness of the 3 ji5)W 

ance that it developed in Betty. Mke at le^t five.plher fein^es of the 
low ability group, Betty seems to have bene:fttted fr<OT her at^ntdpn to 
p^spnal appear^ce in her achiev^ent of ^ pdi^'t^eous i 

At .?! ye^s of a|e . Betty a man i^o, alttougp he was^ 



fow years older, had acquired a, fair degree of capabi^ty ^ busto 



managemente After he had worked for seyei^ mercanttle f ips dur3n| l^e 
later *30*s and through the. lpUO*s, he pjd ^tty took 
of a restaurant which they have continue^ to operate to 
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Betty and her husband have since their marriage lived in only ^©e 
or foi:^ hpmesii their resid^^^ ^een 

as seen by t^o interviewers, were |*well. kept, 

tenished and in ®gppd« pa^ of tihe^^ city." ,^^etty pd h^.h^b^d hap 
had no ojiitldren*, . . 



... • ..r:oolr -l ;. 7 <' r.-'^OO'X 7 - 

Q«a.stipns abput inf liJencp. ia ;/., 

sc«at Iflifpwatipii. TlM 

pep;^o i«i5?y .reiati p , ^ ., ,. ,P- 

indicated, she was .the beneficiary of usefi^. ^ 

flhUe shp was employea es a beautician. Her answer te the 
ypp., 14 £e wbJ have been the mest i^ 

twp wo?<l.an^er, husb^dix She p^fesses . 
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daterests qIIiw thw^occasl^al, atteijdance at,ch^h,_ ?b^e, i;?c.^::: V '- 
implication that the operation of the restaurant allows only very 
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Pearl D. («>) 1907 . 

" ' WhM Pearl seoisred h« first pM!%«tliiie job at age 16 sKe ^pped 

,'oitV«iSS. ffii' aiso Wi^kte^'&ost cbi5)ib4iy '£«>« ber pbr^ts and’ 

' T- f-r r 

' e , t .... w - • * ' . : V- • ♦'** ' -M-i ^ ^ 

her siiilings-^^ broth^s three sisters. Her fathef was a 
freqaemF'ine4i3^d ^st^^^^ foani i,ak.tdMb=bi>i^‘m k 'm^d * 

* . ^ '■ A *.. * r T r O 

In tjffious libneki ' iio '^pioyment lasted idng--ne»br“ nofe thto t»b' or 
affee rabaths. 'fee re'siat was feat fee became fw wreral years a sort 
bf‘ par^tuja iifearanb^fe^^ “8 bbusecleanihg job or 

■ j<S’ io moyir { SOTie totei ea^feience included) . ‘ This was 

hfe e^i^bteiicb'infei'age Wfefe-fee naiVfed;”^^ 

married was also one of the aubjeots (low mental abiUty) of the' present 

•-■' "' '■ " ' ' -f-Jil 



f.'~-fc. . 1 :. te"J:x ■=>rx'i 

stu<^. 



J a J* . V ' 






«rf;-'OCj fiti 

tel 



feis contacted in 1P3$ (age 32) she fed beek marbied 

ei# yfeks Wl haif''^^ ik'’whtfe she/^feb- 

feSfaaiidf tfe‘ ave children iivad fehsis'fed of t»o exceedingly 






aithy rooms with dirt floors. The family was on relief. PeaTl's 
httsbwi ^ abfe'W fecfee eblj^ parfetfee afeibjfeeht'at of 

^ky.' at tfet' bfee ffe an autfebiaie' i>art8 firm' ahd hlS' job 

ms(^bie'’feiv4<*fe‘p«fe'' of^'weckW 
kfeg"<tf erployment is Ibng^ fe'he lifed.' ' 

fekfe her "ffebt Sjbfekdt feafi' referiidS fed" was'' s^''‘' 
■a Of ^k"fearb^ iifedv7iis-m-' 
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When ' j^e was ^ 1961 and in 1963 afee was llittng tw- ‘ 

apa^^aaent located behind a attaH grocery stored She had 
one of her children liidag with her, a sientdlly retarded <s<^; Pearl had 
had six chil<^en bom of the Wo aiffl?riages« (Court racdpds^indicate 
considerable sexaal pmmisoidLty dating before Pearl^s first ’narrla^ and 
cohtinuanoe of ibis pattern throughout laach of her lifei) - ?; .?•: .i 

VJhen she was seen in 1963$ Pearl was desperately ts^ying^^to ;”get on 



welfare." She had very limited earnings "from sewing that people bri£g 



C.: (ill: 



in for me to do and from things I make with my sewing and sell at the 

.j'.i'i a t'i-';* Q’-'i ■- V -1 ■'■■i '^.‘rOTv i VI c'"' •"*’> 

church." She had seme three years previously become a member of a church 

•’S-- 1. '' i. 1. ^ ^ .. J.i* H •- it * • ^ ^ r . '»>. 
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and intimated in the ^terview that "some women in the Church Circle" 

f ' V * *' ^ o ** '* * ^ t. i. '' ^ ' 






helped her get to meetings of the Circle and to secure different kinds 

.. ‘co’.-: i'.T \6 ';.c 3: ■.• '.v> do?, vr nhi ‘•■v ; (;'a’ 'ic fiO i 

Of sewing jobs. During the latest of the interviews Pearl c<anplained of 

<.>,1 -Vi> 

being anemic and of having an injured back. She quite obviously was 
living at a bare ‘level of subsistence. There was evidence that welfare 
agencies, which had throughout her life provided various kinds of help, 

were in touch with her situation and prepared to sui^ly at least limited 

.ub b'-.t b"^'J •:/ ".'A- LAr^- ivn,v 

relief. . , 

>'-..4. ^ " Irl'f.'j.- .. ,r 1, V. . f , , • 'V* <i4?4 ,• »‘ <*/ .. " * ► J. WA ' ■» * *V» i 

The entries on the life History Questionnaire for Pearl spell out 
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more than 50 years of buffeted experience where there appears to have 

*' ^ t'’ "^4 ^ *.'» -yk f v<r ^ ^ i 1,' X.. ^ ^ >* ^ ’ s» ^ 

been fejf if any constiuctive forces xTith which she could identify. She 

^ f ''A fv. 5 i : , , V \ v.‘ - . >,x ^ Xf*<* t ‘ •• >4 A. i«v ,.w 

left school with no truly saleable abilities and was described by those 

.:;vr-\ ■<,: . di .docn -/0iV. ' t. oii io \^ifrifjr :■ hfl'-bjvb 

who knew her before she left sdhool as "dirty," "unftiandly" (ftlend- 

A '.r '•>.: .ildr i-'b »;.iu '■ 

less?), "a girl who hated her parents," and "sort of shiftless." In 

4#'/ \V «'^*V ^ ^ ^ 4. / *4h A? ''r ^ t-o 4^ 4m 0 P ^ m 

none of the interviews witli her from 1935 to 1961 did she ever name 

zl e'JC'fid b »;:;x<i-'5 •? ix-CrO fiv j;r:yc? ,C<)0 :/ -■ to o::- '■■ 

any person who strongly and beneficially influenced her life. In the 

1963 interview she raenti9ned the helpfulness of certain "women I know 

»c.y.-''="?;f>q * X'- br-- v' ■ 




in the Chiirch Circle a” Responses to the life History Questionnaire 
(1963) included numerous such statements ass **No one was every import® 
ant in my lifea" "They didn’t like me#" (Snployers with virtually no 
exception released her after only very brief periods of work.) "School 
I didn»t like. I liked one teacher, just some." "I never talked with 
my parents about anythirig«-especially life work*" "I wish school had 
taught me sewing which is the thing I like-*” 

Leah Fa {6k) 1910 

At the age of 17 Leah went to work "at odd jobs#” She se&ns not to 
have possessed any abilities that were marketable even at the time of 
good employment opportunities (the late ’20* s)# She was one of five 
children whose father held a steady job as an assistant foreman for a 
milliJig company (flour mill)# 

Leah married in 1933 at the age of 23 • Soon she and her husband 
were enveloped in the economic depression of the *30* s# The files of 
welfare agencies show numerous entil.es for Leah, her husband, and their 
one child during the years frcrni 193^ to 1939. Leah had during her teens 
held several jobs as a waitress in restaurants; she returned to this 
kind of employment after her mairiage# "At first," to use her own 
esipression, "I bounced around from jobs as a waitress to work as a bar 
T na't H in taverns." From 19^Q to the last contact with her 3.n 19^3 she 
had held a number of jobs as a restaurant cook. Her phrase, "Always 
on the go, but never away from this town," seems (juite accurately to 
describe her livelihood and her orbit of activity. "This town" was a 
place of 90,000 population in California® Leah moved there in 1939* 

Leah’s child, a daughter, appears quite largely to have been 



raised by Leah’s parents* 
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Leah* s first husband was a truck driver who spent limited time at 

home. He and Leah were "finally” divorced in 19liQ. ^ter a lively legal 

skirmish over the discovery that he had for a year or more been married 

to another woman# Leah remarried in 1958* The information about her 

second marriage and about what her husband does for a liv^g is virtually 
* 

nil, (Leah*s sister supplied the 2ife history data for the 1963 summary 
and professed to know practically nothing about Leah*s second husband®) 

Over the years Leah has become involved with the law in several 
different ways* She was known while she was a teenager as soH©thing of 
a troublemaker ("bordering on being a juvenile delinquent")# After 
marriage to her first husband she was charged on several occasions with 
"disturbing the peace#" She and her first husband had trouble with their 
landlords for failing to pay rent® 

As in the case of Pearl J.,Leah apparently never found a person with 
whcmi she could develop a feeling of closeness# She e3q>ressed difficulty 
in recalling any person or any experience that in any memorable way 
favorably influenced her lifee At mid-life her economic and psycholo^- 
cal security, such as they are, seem largely to derive from her employ- 
ment as a cook® 

Amy Y# (66) 1908 

Amy*s life history is in a number of ways similar to that of the 
other three relatively unsuccessful low ability females# Her childhood 
was replete with disadvantages and discouragements# Her father was cap- 
able only of very unskilled jobs and needed considerable welfare assist- 
ance to help provide for his wife and seven children# When Amy was 
five years of age her fath^ abandoned the family and never returned to 
them# Six years later her mother^died Amy "grew up" in the home of 






an older sister® 

The period of "growing up” in the sister’s home was interrupted 
when Arajr at age 15 ran away with a V/orld War I veteran who was liO years 
of age* After approximately two years she returned to her sister’s 
home* The man with whom she left was killed in an automobile accident® 
Amy declared that she had "never married the man®" ThaaroHowed approxi- 
mately eight years of work at various jobs of short duration plus some 
housekeeping for an unmarried brother® 

Prior to Amy’s disappearance with the war veteran she had become 
involved with the police and the juvenile court authorities because of 
promiscuous sox relations and also bec'\use of a variety of "disturbances 
of the peace*” 

In 1936 Amy secured some unskilled* work with a wallpaper and paint 
conpany® This employment was of a part-time nature but with relatively 
little interruption lasted more than a dozen years* Between 1950 and 
i960 Amy had fairly consistent^, part-time employment as a seamstress 

and ’’furniture finisher*" At the time of the 1963 interview she vas 

P _ _ 

taking a course of training in a "beauty school®" 

At the age of 35 (191^3) Amy married* Several entries in her life 
history refer to "moving with my husband where his work took him®” 
Curiously, the information about going from place to place where her 
husband’s work took him does not harmonize with the record of quite 
continuous residence in Lincoln for at least the past dozen years* It. 
has been difficult for interviewers to secure from Amy or other persons 
more than minimel data concerning Amy’s husband* Such evidence as has 
been gleaned would indicate that her husband has only irregular employ- 
ment and mostly away fr<xn Lincoln* . Amy has no children* 



In answer to questions about who in her life had been for her an 
important person, Amy’s consistent answer was, '’no one©” She credits 
the sister with whom she lived during her childhood as being the only 
individual she ever valued much© Amy professes to have recreational 
interests; she does not attend church or participate in the activities 
of other community institutions or organizations; she has no interest 
in civic affairs (”I leave voting to my husband”); and she has few 
favorable recvllections of her six years of school© She believes that 
never to have attended school would "have been okay©" 

Eileen A© (62 ) 19C6 

Eileen* s life history to a considerable degree reads like a cong^osite 
of the majority of the relatively unsuccessful, non-institutionalized, 
low ability females© Certain phrases relating to Eileen underscore 
respectively some of the persisting themes in the lives of these women© 

The phrases are such as 1) born to parents of limited economic resources 
(Eileen’s father was an often unemployed carpenter), 2) one of a family 
of eight children-»six boys and two girls (three of the children died 
before Eileen was 25 years of age), 3) the mother died before Eileen 
was 18 years of age, k) several appearances in police court prior to her 
22nd birthday (the ccmiplaints usi^ally included references to "entertain- 
ment of men" by Eileen and her sister plus "other disturbances of the 
Peace"), 5/ first married at 15 (Her first husband had a record of 
numerous difficulties with the law; his health was poor; he died in 1931 
soon after the couple was divorced), 6) married a second time at the 
age of 26 and only four months after the first husband’s death, 7) 
divorced from the second husband three years after their marriage— on 
grbunds of his extreme cruelty both to her and to her two children, one 
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by th 3 first husband, 8 ) married (?) a third time at a date whidi Eileen 
seems vaguely to remember as “sometime between 19 li 0 and 19U5«, and 9) 
maintained an almost unbroken record of welfare assistance (inclusive 
of child welfare) froia the time of her first marriage to approximately 

19149 * 

Eileen has made many attenpts to secure and hold employment since 
first securing a ;job at age lU as a “cleaning girl” with a dairy produce 
company. Information from interviews suggests that most of her employ- 
ment has been part time and of short duration! much of it has involved 
housecleaning for other persons, dishwashing in restaurants, and similar 
unskilled kinds of work. She thus described the work which she had at 

the time of the latest interview (1963)» 

Over the years Eileen has had many “home*’ addresses. The inter- 
viewer in 1963 found her living in “a former cabin” at the edge of the 
city. The dwelling was being occupied by at least three families. The 
interviewer’s statement reads, “The place was lived in by not fewer than 
nine persons and several dogs. There was a T.?. set and additional furni- 
ture of a very broken-down and smelly sort. Eileen was unkempt and 
quite dirty looking. “ 

Eileen was never able to name a person who influenced her favorably 
in her work life, nor could she recall any incident in her work eaqp^rf."” 
ence that left a happy memory. Her only response to questions about 
individuals who seemed important in her personal life was “my daddy- 
some, and my husband." 

General Inferences fl 7 om the Records 6 f Eight Females 
Four women were selected as fairly representative of the relatively 
successful females. Certain personal traits and conditions of life net 
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only appear with regularity in their histories but also in the histories 
of the larger sample of the conparatively successful females • For all 
four females an interviewer at some time or other (193^> 1950> or 
currently) commented with reference to these women on their ’’neat, 
personally quite attractive” appearance and also noted that their house® 
keeping was good© The relatively successful females (in quite marked 
contrast to the less successful ones) evidenced concern foi their own 
personal appearance# These are traits that seem to have been developed 
early :ln life# Apparently, if a girl cannot be particularly bright 
being neat and attractive is a most helpful substitute* The more success® 
ful females all married well in the sense of finding mates who were steady 
workers and good family men* 

Most of the relatively successful women (referring to all in this 
group and not just the few mentioned in the portraits) volunteered 
favorable recollections of individual persons who gave them encouragement 
and especially the kind of encouragement that instills a sense of personal- 
pride* Such favorable comments were almost entirely absent from the 
records of the less successful females* 

The element of reinforcement in a work situation (e*g#, praise from 
an employer, enjoyment in their duties) is quite regularly to be foiind 
with the more successful individuals and quite <=«consis ten tly absent from 
the history of the lass successful females* The relatively successful 
females were able to recall, without difficulty persons and incidents 
contributory to a sense of self significance* 

Of the four females who were cat€)gorized a?i ’’unsuccessful” two had 




remained dependent and homabound most of their life. The phrase ’’stays 
home and helps ^^dth the housework” was a common description in the 
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records of the majority* of the iess successful femalhs as a gyoup* 

There seemed to be generally among •‘■he less successful females during 
their early life a S'trong attachment to •fche mother. To what extent this 
dependent s*ba*tus was necessitated by inadequacy and •to what extent 
encouragement of dependence compounded existing Inadequacy is something 
the life histories do not diimlge® Perhaps it is a reasonable hypo- 
thesis that there is in •ttiis circumstance considerable in^fceraction and 
that excessive pro^tection of children of low ability* encourages life 
long inadequacy® 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE RESEARCH 

In this chapter an attempt will he made to draw &om the findings 
of the study some principal interpretations and to try to determine the 
theoretical in5)ort that they have* An over-arching purpose of the 
research was to get beyond the tabulations of data that tell how the 
several population samples fared and to obseirve whether ai^r factors 
tended to be consistently and importantly related to change* Some 
generalized statements about the findings will precede the effort to 
identify significantly related, possibly contributoryj factors* 

Bipressions Regarding Social and Intellectual Status 
Examination of the present and recent social status of the three 
population samples which were studied leads to two general observations.. 
The first is that the main findings of the earlier studies on the Low 
Group were confirmed and supported. The members of this groiqj fared 
vastly better than anyone ever expected* Therefore, in any group of 
children identified as retarded there is likely to be much potential 
for development up to a relatively good level* 

The second observation is that the Mddle (original “dull”) 

High (original “control”) Groups changed in an upward direction* As is 
nearly alwajs true in adjoining groups on an intelligence distribution, 
there was considerable behavioral overlap* Certain subjects in each 
group were doing better, some poorer, than a percentage of those in each 
of the other two groups* But in most of the ratings of adjuslmient, the 
three groups were ranged in stairstep fashion* 
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In the area of general intelligence the findings were comparable to 
those related to social adjustment* The Low Groi^> maintained and increased 
somewhat the generally good ability level found in 1950* Findings based 
on more limited data (more limited than for the Low Group) showed improve- 
ment in the ability level of the Middle Group and considerable stability 
in the iEgh 

Range 6f capability for all groups was considerably greater than 
had been the case during the school years* Probably no more valid infer- 
ence about a population sample of mentally retarded children could be 
made than was reported in an earlier study: ”The great vai'iation in 

the present abilities and acbievanents of the subjects should dispel 
any notion that persons who give evidence of low ability in childhood 
develop and perform according to a rigid stereotype# • • Psychologists > 
educators and parents may gain encouragement in the knowledge that 
many children whose test scores and academic performance suggest 
mental deficiency develop into self-sufficient and desirable citizens 
as adults*” (Charles, 19$3> P* 67) 

. VI . - * 

Bases for theoretical Speculations 
As stated in the first paragraph of this chapter the writers have 
had the hope that insights of a relatively penetrating nature mi^t be 
gained from this study— insights into factors and combinations of factors 
related to change. These kinds of ujider standings would be eaqpected to 
derive only partially from the objective evidence reported in earlier 
chapters* They have developed more from the authors* personal acquaint- 
ance with the subjects over periods ranging from a few years to more 
than thirty years on the part of the senior author# 
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The obse^ations concern two aspects of life; the development of 
skills or competence needed in getting along in society and the develop^ 
ment of an adequate and positive self-concept. 

Bi discussing the plight of handicapped persons, Lee Meyerson 
concerns himself with “psychological newness “j that is, newness arising 
from situations which have never been encountered before or in which the 
person lacks a culturally required “tool" for behavior. It Meyerson* s 
thesis that newness and tool deficiency makes it very difficult for the 
handicapped person to structure a new situation. This lack of structure 
leads to inappropriate, maladaptive, and inadequate behavior* Meyerson 
is concerned primarily with the physically handicapped, but the principle 
applies equally well to the mentally retarded* (Meyerson, 1963 ) 

Obviously, whatever can be done by way of reducing newness and helping 
the retarded to acqiaire "tools" will result in improved life performance. 

Meyerson suggests some actions designed to reduce psychological 
newness and improve structuring of new situations: 

a) Some new situations can be avoided. 

b) Specific skills to reduce newness can be taught. 

c) Some frustration tolerance can be taught. 

d) The potency of some goals can be reduced. 

e) Specific social skills can be taught to facilitate 
acceptance of the disabled (retarded) as persons. 

(Meyerson, 1963) 

- ■ . \ ’ 

Striving for Acceptable Self-Image 

Closely related to the problem of development of competence is the 
matter of self-concept. The current study, like most, has necessarily 
concerned itself with the observable, external features of subjects* 
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lives* But this concern with the reportable facts should not obscure 
tile vital part played in adjustment by the jperson’s image of himself* 

The person of poor abilities (often in addition, of low social and 
economic status) has as great a need to see himself as a valued person, 
to •*be somebody, ” as does the rich, the bright, the well born* This 
need was expressed dramatically by a convicted m^'^s murderer, a young 
man of low abilities, unprepossessing physical attributes, and deprived 
family and social background (he was not a subject of the present study)? 

• • *And I got fed up bein» everybody* s nobody* * *bein* 
unresponsible. * *that*s what they wa;s sayin** * *Well I 
got responsible didn*t I? Can’t anybody be a man if he 
pays for it? I was payin’ plenty for bein’ a nobody* • • 

Now I said to myself, 1 guess it’s time to be responsible, 
time to get mixed in somethin’* (Reinhardt, p* iOi^) 

Society’s Responsibility Regarding the Retarded Person 
With Complex Experiences of Adjusianent 

The suggestions which follow are generally applicable to all retarded 
children* Consideration of the lives of the subjects of the current 
study suggests three areas in which assistance may be profitable: 1) 
early and continued socialization and acculturation, 2) schooling, and 
3) assistance with vocational choice and adjustment* 

Socialization and Acculturation 

All chi3.dren require socialization* That is, they must learn the 
skills and ways of their particular culture* Acculturation refers to 
the modification of culture traits by contact with peoples having a 
different way of life* Since so many persons of limited ability come 
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from lower class families, they not only need to learn the ways of 

T * 

society but to. modify many of the ways they learn at home or wherever 
they grow up. These needs were especially apparent in the Lw Group 

of this study. 

A distressing large number of low ability subjects reported that 
as children "nobody” helped them with their dress, their health, or 
their personal appearance » They could turn to "nobody" for advice or 

for help in general. 

A statement made earlier might be repeated heres th.e “most success^ 
fui” females were observed by researchers over 30 years to be neat, 
clean, and attractive. It is not clear in all instances who helped 
these women as girls to learn the arts of grooming, but it has been 
rewarding for them. 

For both sexes it appears that the relatively successful have more 
class attributes of dress, speech, p^sbnal habits ahd the me, 
than those of poorer adjustmeht. Of course, cause and effect is obscured 
here, but early aoqui^tion of middle class values ahd ways vould seem 
to be hi^ly desirable for retarded children. ' 

Schooling . >- 

It is obvious that formal education of an appropriate nature is 

near the top of the list of needs of the mentally retarded. The school 
e:^)enence .most profitable for the retarded has been a matter for study 
and has been debated for decades. The arguments cannot be settled here. 

It seems to the writers, however, that the word "opportunity" in 
the name of the school which the subjects of the present study attended 
early In life has special significance® The school is a bridge between 
home (or institution for some) and the world these persons must be aole 
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to adjust to. Whatever its specific design that "bridge »» must be long 
enough and hi^ enough to deliver such persons to the adult world in 
such a fashion that they can cope with what they meet© In view oi the 
diversity of their personal characteristics and early experiences, it 
would not seem unreasonable to look for many "bridges" meeting optimally 
the needs of many individuals. 

Vocational Assistance 

.'Accompanying "general education" must be assistance in learning 
appropriate vocational skills, in finding a job, and in continuing to 
develop vocationally.; Perhaps no oth^ single factor is more mportant 
in life . ad justment and success in our adult society than this. 

Examination of the lives of the best adjusted low Group subjects 
of. both sexes. some cases husbands of the best adjusted female 

subjects) rovealed that they either 1) joined big, paternalistic orgai^- 



zatlons early (e.g., a railroad) and stayed with it, usually in the sajne 
job or one Quite similar, or . 2) learned a sii^gle skill, early and continued 
without a change or break. Such sldlls included barbering, truck-driving, 

and cooking. 



The least successful subjects in adjustment on the other hand had 
drifted from job to job, usually worked for one person or a small firm 
rather ^an for large, weU established, and continuing organizations. 
Almost none had a single, readily identifiable vocational skill. The 
implication of these differences surely invites serious consideration by 

vocational counselors and trainers. 

Another striking difference between the more successful and less 
successful subjects was geographic mobility. The difference is mentioned 
here because of its relevance to job success and to adjustment in general. 
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The more successful subjects tended to "stay put" in either the home 
conanunity or a community to which they moved in early life 5 the least 
successful subjects tended to be drifters and were frequently on the 
move# Of course, vocational and comrnnity stability are related and 
both reflect personality and emotional factors* But to whatever 
extent possible the vocational worker should help such persons to 
secure work in a relatively highly structured, stable, and continuing 
job=»employment not involving much movement and change* Since a major 
characteristic of low ability is difficulty in coping with the new and 
unfamiliar, it would make good psychological sense to thus reduce the 
necessity for sizeable and/or continuous adjustment* 

These generalizations are, perforce, based on the past perform- 
ances of persons born before World War I* The rate of cultural change 
is accelerating sharply and stability of any kind will be harder to 
achieve as time goes by* Ability to adapt to change will be increas- 
ingly important to individual "survival" and success* Vocational worl^rs 
and counselors will need to balance the evidence of conditions of past 
success against estimates of future cultural change* One might specu3^te 
that even after early training and preparation persons of low intelli- 
gence will need periodic rehabilitation, literally# "Stability** would 
be not a lifetime characteristic, at least vocationally, but a terminal 
one to be renewed through a period of retraining. Change of location 
might also be a necessity^ wilaiess the current community and area 
depressions where an industry has been outmoded or where a business 

has closed or moved away* 

Development of Self-Concept 

One of the more rewarding aspects of a study such as this one is 
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the opportunity, as described in another context by Mary CJover Jones, to 
*toiow the data as persons*** (Jones, 196U) It is also one of the more 
difficult tasks to communicate this "knowing e” In the preceding chapter 
an attempt was made to iupart some "kno^jing” of subjects of the study 
by means of word portraits* But person-to-person contacts which 
the investigators have had with the subjects have come strong impressions 
difficult to translate into objective analysis, dependent as they are on 
nuances of language, wanner, and emotion* .One of these *’strong inqpres- 
sions" is of the fundamental importance of an adequate self-concept— 
the importance, as described earlier,. of "being somebody*" 

Hoij does one convince himself, that he is *»somebody*» instead of 
"nobody"? This aspect of personality cannot be explored in depth here 
with all its connotations* However, three factors influencing the self- 
concept have been ^ferred from subjective evaluations of the persons 
included in this research* They are 1) early experience, 2) the influ- 
ence of signficant^ persons, and 3) vocational e^^rience* 

Negative effects of early cognitive and sensory deprivation are 
generally agreed on. There is no question but that many of these 
subjects as preschool children lived in circumstances ttot could only 
be described as. culturally and intellectually Ispoverished. It would 
seem self evident that the affectional and cognitive deprivation of the 
early lives of t^ subjects could not lead to the development of a very 
positive self-concept* 

Society has concerned itself in recent years with the affectional 
needs of institutionalized infants and children but has not been able 
to do much for children living with their own families* Earlier stimula- 
tion of the intellect of deprived children, however, is a matter that 
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receiving considerable attention in manjr of the nation* s cities. 

Hopefully the e:q)eri6nc9S of such programs will enhance the development 
of adequate self-concepts in children# Confirmations of such results 

via well designed research would appear to be highly desirable. 

» 

Significant Persons 

Every individual needs some other person as model, guide, and 
support at each stage of life, but this need is especially great in ^ 
childhood and adolescence. A person cannot seem significant to liimself 
when he is significant to no one else. Parents of the subjects of this 
study were often quite inadequate or in some cases non-existent. 
Unfortunately teachers sometimes seem to be threatening or too dist^t 
from a lower, class child to meet his needs for significance. Such a. 
child is fortunate indeed when he finds an appropriate adult 1 x> use as 

model and support® 

Many of the subjects of the present research reported the rewarding 
e3q>erience of finding such a person. Sometimes (but not often enough) 
it was a teacher— a teacher who "made me want to be my best# to do the 
right thing. • .to become something." Sometimes it was an .employer 
during adolescence who guided and led and helped the youngster to a 
feeling of adecpiacy. Not infrequently it was an older relative or a 

neighbor who filled the need. 

Who this significant person happened to be was not nearly so import- 
ant as the fact that there was someone. Success or failure in living 
adequate lives ai^eared among the subjects to be closely linked in a high 
percentage of cases to the presence or absence of a "significant person.." 
The schools and society in general would seem to have a responsibility 
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for helping to es^ose children to a variety of persons who qualify as 
appropriate » 

m 

Vocation 

When we meet a stranger in our society we are likely very early in 
our acquaintance to ask^ ’’What do you do?” or ”What business are you in?” 
From the reply we estimate eudcation^ social class^ income^ and a host 
of other qualities. In childhood and adolescence a if^equent question is, 
”What are you going to be?” asked in an attempt to forecast future status® 

The adolescent or adult of limited ability axid background has at 
least as much, if not more, need for a ready and “respectable” answer 
to the question of occupation as does the normal or bright® Anyone who 
lived through the Depression of the 1930*s (or who has studied the 
period) can recognize the damage to self esteem ah<J sense of personal 
adequacy caused by joblessness In the competent. The less competent are 
no different in their reactions and needs® Society, through government, 
is taking greater cognizance of the problem of vocational adequacy. 

Those who work with the retarded need to recognize the importance of 
vocational competence to personality as well as to economic self 
suffici^cy. 

Ability and Performance 

The tests given subjects at school age were not wholly accurate 
predictors of individual achievement or success, especially for the Low 
Group. It is certainly no news to hear again that intelligence tests 
are not entirely reliable predictors of individual behavior, but some 
school ^d rehabilitation workers still seem not to have heard the 

, I ■ ^ * 

message. 



o 
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Error in ability aeastares on the subjects—espeoially I«w Group-- 
of this study could base stemmed in part frran cultural and langua^ influ- 
ences; there remains the possibility that some individuals develop 
inteUeotuaUy slowly over a long period of time. It should be remembered 
also that some persons got along quite weU society despite continued 

poor ability* 

New and better ^sts might one answer, but little improvement 
has occurred in. testing and prediction since triese subjects were children* 
It would seem reasonable to infer from the evidence of this study thats 

1) Especially with persons of low ability, intelligence test 
scores should be regarded, as quite tentative. 

2) Periodic re-evaluations beyond childhood would seem necessary 
whenever the person is involved in an advising, training, or 
placement situation# 

3) More "whole person" evaluations must be made including cultural, 
motivational and personality characteristics. Some of the Iw 
subjects of this study were rather obviously disturbed emotion- 
ally and a few were physically malfunctioning. Psychotic, 
psychoneurotic, and physically inadequate states can lead to 
behavior resembling mental deficiency but which require quite 

trea’taisnli# 




Intellectual Improvement 

The upward trend in ability of subjects was discussed in an earlier 
chapter, but additional comment might be made about the reUtionship of 
personality and intelligence# 

In the Sontag, Baker and Nelson study mentioned in the earlier 
chapter (Sontag, Baker, and Nelson, 1958) a relationship was found 







between personall'^ characteristics and intellectual ^ange* It would 
seen reasonable that the relationship was due to other than chance 
factors* 



Fron long tern study of the subjects of this study the writers 
hypothesize that enhancement of self-concept and personality could be 
related to improvement of general intellectual functioning* Perhaps 
"freeing of intellect” would be a better tern* 

Whether improved self-concept is related to Intellectual change per 
se> it is certainly a factor in general adequacy and life adjustment* 
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Chapter 8 . , 

SUMMARY, CONCmSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of this study as stated at the beginning of this report 
was 1) to locate the subjects of roentally retarded, dull, and ccjiparison 
groups first studied in early life in the middle and late 1930* s, 2) to 
study the present status and functioning of these persons, and 3) to . 
search for the principal causes of varying levels of life adjustment in 
persons of below average intelligence and to attempt to articulate the 
findings with certain generalized conceptualizations regarding life 
adjustment influences. 

. « • 

4 . • i 

Subjects 

Three different subject groups, all in their middle 90* s, were 
studied: 

The “Low Group.” ^ese were originally 206 persons identified as 
mentally deficient in 1939 on psychometric (I.Q. below 70) and behavioral 
grounds. A study of their social and intellectual status had been made 
in 1990 followed by another study of social status in 1961. 

The "Middle Group." These subjects were originally 206 persons 
described as "dull" (I. Q. 70-80) in 1937 and matched with the above 
group. 

The "High Group." This group was originally selected. as . an 
"average" ' population in 1939 and used as a control group for the study 
of the **Low Group." 

Procedure 

— ... ... • 

Subjects of all three groups were sought out and their present 
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social status was evaluated* Some subjects each group were given 
intelligence tests. All subjects available (that is, living in the area 
and willing to cooperate) were interviewed or filled out life history 
blanks* 

Social status of each group was reported In tabular form and com- 
parisons were made between groups* Teat scores were reported and 
ability estimates were made on the low Group from accumulated evidence* 
life history and interview data were presented for each group separately 
and compared* Some **most successful” and ”least successful” males and 
females were selected out of the Low Grovip^ and all available evidence 
was examined for clues to good and poor adjustanent* Special reports 
(word portraits) were made on these individuals from the low Group. 

7 " Findings of ^ttie Study 

Social Status 

location* Word than 65 per cent of Low Group subjects had remained 
in or returned to the home communily probably thereby easing or avoiding 
some adjustment problems* About 1^0 per cent of the other iwo groiqps 
had remained. 

Institutionalisation * Very few subjects from either of the. lower 
groups were institutionalised (only ^ but 6£ none of these was a 
recent institutionalization) and none out of the High Group* 

Mortality * Both laddle and Hi^ Qrot 5 )s had low death rates* The 
Low Group had a very high rate— nearly a third of “located” subjects 
were deceased* Death rate, especially accidental death, had 'been 

lower since the 1950 study than earlier* 

* Mailtal Status . Divorce rate was from two to ten times national 
average in the two lower groups* Per cent of Middle and High &x>up 
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subjects inaxTied and living with spouses con^jared favorably with 
national average, but low Group siibjects had less success in getting and 
keeping mates and were consequently more likely to be living alone* 
Economic Status* Although uneaployinent and dependence on public 
support was somewhat higher for low Group subjects than national average, 
they had shown steady improvement in self support over the years* In 
193$ only 27 per cent were found to be fully self supporting and 57 pox* 
cent more partially self si^)porting* By 1950 the figri*es on con®)lete 
self support had risen to 3^ per cent* By ihe time of the current study 
support had risen to 67 per cent with another 16 per cent needing 
only some relief help to get along* Nearly 80 per cent of the groi^ was 
described as usually employed, and half had been continuously employed 
at the same job for some years* Most jobs were in the labor and service 
category, but there were some in the higher occupational ranks* 

Ittddle and High Qroup subjects were almost all self wpporting* 

Jobs of Middle Group resembled those of Low Groiq> while High (b?oup 
subjects had a much greater proportion of professional and business 

level jobs with few labor and service listings* 

Law Ck>nforroity * All three groups were generally law abiding* Les^ 
than 10 per cent of the two lower groups had convictions on civil offenses 
and most of these were rather typically lower class (e*g*, drunk and 
disorderly) than vicious or truly anti-social* Hi^ tooup subjects had 

no convictions* 

Social and Recreational Activity * As anticipated membership and 
active participation in community acti^ties reflected class, eAication, 
and intelligence* **Zero membership” in community clubs and the like 
rargKi in stairstep fashion ffom Hi^ to Low Orocips: 23 pe? cent, 1^8 per 
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cent, 60 per cent. RuH>ioipation in these activities reversed that 
orders lew Group, U per cents Middle (h-oup, 17 per denti Hi^ Group, 

33 per cent. It was noted, however, that even in the low Group UO per 
cent belonged to some organizations and a few spent soi® time in club or 

social organization activity* 

Ability and Performance 

^ These subjects originally (1935) averaged about 60 I.Q. 

upon being retested with the Wechsler Bellevue in 1950 a sample averaged 
near 80 I.Q. The total group, was categorized on test scores and perform- 
ances 20 per cent clearly defective, 10 per cent testing low but 
inanaging to get along in society, 65 per cent dull nomal or average, 

f 

and about $ cent physically handicapped* 

A sample was retested for the present study. The sample main^ed 
its 1950 status with slight but nonsignificant gains in scores. On the 
basis of recorded data and personal acquaintance with subjects' lives 
a "clincial-social" evaluation was made of aU subjects with these 

results: 

a* Permanently retarded: 11; per cent 

b. lew test scores but "getting along- in society: lU per cent 

c. Below average or borderline (A.A.M.D. -1 level): l»6 per cent 

d* Average or betters 2h per cent 

e« Victim of circumstances (multiple handicaps): 2 per cent 

Middle Group . A small sample of this group (18) was retested 
showing a mean rise from 80 I.Q. in 1935 to 88 I.Q. in the'eurrent 
study. Because both were group tests and the sample retested was so 
smaU, there seemed Uttle reason to doubt the accuracy of the original 
description of "dull" (-1 A.AJi.D. level). Insufficient evidence on 





UTSS was available to make clincial evaluations of ability as was .done 

% 

in the Low Group# 

IHjh Group, This originally was supposed to be an average "control" 
population. Mean I.Q. of 107 was secured on these subjects in the 19a0»s 
and again in the current study on a small san 5 )le (18 cases). General 
social performance of the total group sug^sted that the test sample 
may have been of lower ability than the true mean of the group. However, 
the test evidence available gives no grounds for doubting the "average" 

appellation* 

life History * Ufe history information was secured for subjects of 
each of the three groups through paper-and-pencil questionnaires or inter- 
views. life experiences were described for each group and between 
group comparisons were made* 

Desirable e:?)eriences ranged downward in the three groups in stair- 
step fashion with the Low tooup on the bottom. The subjects of this 
group suffered in comparison with both of the two hi#ier groups on such 
ej^ieriences as having had health and appisaranoe instruction, having a 
source of advice in general, likelihood of growing up with own parents, 
having mother at home, going to Sunday School, having had parents 
interested in Ufe work, amount of education and vocational instruction, 
and the like. The bleakness of the early experiences of this group 

suggested the term "culturally deprived." 

Some useful, "pin-pointed" evidences were derived from the relatively 

intensive study of the small samples of "most successful" and "least 
successful" Low Group subjects. Successful as ccmpared to unsuccessful 
males were Ukely to have acquired a skiU early and worked at it 
continuously, probably with a large paternaUstic employer Uke a 




railroad rather than trying a variety of occt 5 )ations» They were likely 
to have stayed in one coranunity rather than drifted aboui* Successful 
females were likely to have leazned principles of good grooming and 
health care early, to have married well, and to be working 6teadilya 
Unsuccessful females generally had learned habits of dependence and 
attachment to mother and home* 

Recommendations 

Since this has been a general study rather than an assessment of 
particular techniques or operations.no specific reconmendations for 
ac1n.on c^ be made beyond those presented in the ’’Implications’* section* 
However,- certain research needs have become apparent from both the 
achievements and failures of this study* 

One important question needs consideration: Should researchers be 

encouraged to undertake more longitudinal studies of the deficient? The 
English psychologist Tizard says, "The Baller-Charles study and similar 
investigations carried out of the after-careers of institutional defec- 
tives make further purely descriptive studies of little general interest 
* • * *It can indeed be said that half a century of investigation has 
done little more than correct the false ideas that have been put fon^d 
during the same period*" (Tizard, 19^8, p* 14i8) He goes on to suggest 
a number of psychological and social research approaches which seem 
promising to him* It does appear to the researchers involved in this 
study that replications of simple, descriptive longitudinal studies would 
. probably not be very rewarding* What might then be profitable? 

While the subjects of this study have been described and analyzed, 
the antecedents of much of their behavior are not clear* That is, whau 
happened and what effect it had on their lives is known to a considerable 




extent but not why it happened in niany cases® This is, of course, a 
problem common to research in personality and adjustment® 

What might be done? One profitable approach might be a longitudinal 
study of children identified early as mentally retarded, or perhaps 
better, a population of children who seem likely to be retarded* Then 
very early intensive study could be made of family relations and other 
personal influences of the sort so rewarding in other contexts (for 
example, the Sontag, Baker and Nelson studies,. 1958 )* Much could be 
gained that cannot be secured very well retrospectively as was attempted 
in this project. Such a study might then be continued with particular 
attention paid to school experiences, social relationships, and later to 
vocational advising, training, early experience and the like. Educational 
experiences of the retarded are fairly well documented, family relations 
somewhat less, and vocational influences seem to be even more neglected 

as a field of study. 

Study of the present Low Group should be continued or, more accur- 
ately, repeated after a suitable period of time# How will they handle 
the rapid technological change threatening so many jobs these days? 

Their labor and service types of jobs are particularly subject to elimi- 
nation* (The occupation of one subject, a "dishwasher,” comes at once 
to mind.) Their age level will vCompound the problem of retraining or 
of finding new jobs. Most have no old age financial resources beyond 
social securityj some do not have this. How many will again become 
public charges? As many as were in the Depression? A high percentage 
live alone. Who will care for them in the weakness or illness of old age? 
Such questions seem worthy of consideration, tother study of this well 
documented population seems desirable to aid in life planning with other 
low intelligence groiQ)s. 
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APPENDIX A 

Explanation of ’'Opportunity Room” 

Special rooms for slow learners were first given the name 
’’Opportunity Room” during the school year 1916-1917* Approximately a 
half dozen children comprised the first Opportunity Room group. They 
were children whose achievement level in the first two or three grades 
was markedly below that of tine class and suggested mental retardation* 

A school psycholo^st had been enployed by the Lincoln Schools and 
upon her concurrence with the opinion of a teacher that a particular 
child could benefi-t from the individualized attention which was to 
characterize the Opportunity Room> the child was enrolled therein* 

The number of children in an Opportunity Room was never large; 
after the initial year the enrollment in the first school grew to 
approximately a dozen* Other similar schools were developed during 
the ensuing fifteen years* Pupils were grouped by age as well as for 
their kinds of special disability. Some proved to be quite largely— 
if not entirely— the victims of non-English speaking home backgrounds© 
When their facility with English permitted, they were returned to 
regular classes* Comparable circumstances resulted in other returns 
to regular class work* 

For some children, however, regular class work remained altogether 
too difficult throughout their school-age years. Where this proved to 
be the case and the indications of low mental ability persisted, the 
youngster continued in the Opportunity Room* This was the situation 
of the 206 ’’Low Group” subjects upon whom main attention is fixed in 
the present study. 
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APPENDIX B 



School Psychologist Qualifications 

The same person administered all the individual tests that were 
taken by the subjects of the »»Low Grovip*” This person possessed, by 
present-day standards, exceptionally good qualifications as a school 
psydiologist-psychometrist. A major part of her training was received 
under supervision at the Vineland Training School* 
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AITENQLX C 



FoUctr-Up ^l^od Fia Soeiid Security Adiidiiistra'td.on 



. In briaf, the method employed .to trace ^dividu^s uith the help . 

■ ^ * 

of the Social Security Administration involved supplying the name and 

'' i* . » • 

certain vital statistics to the Social Security Office, about each 

r * ^ . ' i '* « 

individual# Included with the material which was sent to the Social 
Security Office was a letter which the Office would mail to the 
individual e3q>laining the desirability of his contacting the Lincoln 
Public Schools (a post office box number was given). In addition to 
the letter, a self-addressed, stamped envelope was enclosed. 

When individuals (subjects of the research) responded to the 
ccmimunication from the Social Security Office and their letters were 
received in Lincoln, a direct contact by mail was established with 
them. If they expressed willingness to fill out a life History 
Questionnaire, the form was then mailed to them, thus to complete 
gathering of information by means of this arrangement. 
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APPENDIX D 

< ’ ^ 

life History Qaestionnaire— Long Form 



LIFE HISTORY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Naas _Sex Data 

DSl*t;0 of T35j?tll , ,,| 111 mm urn \ mitittimr^\ 

This is not a test* It is a list of questions about esqjeriences 
common to most people* Please look at each question, pick out the one 
answer which most nearly describes your experience, and circle that anst^er 
(some questions have special directions for you to follow). If you feel 
that you cannot answer a particular qi^estion or that you strongly object 
to answering a particular question put a NA (meaning *’no answer”) beside 
the number of that question and go on to the next one* If you need 
assistance ask the person administering the questionnaire* 



Section I: 



1* Approximately how large was the 
a* a faiTTi or country home 
b* under 5,000 people 
c* 5^000 to 50,000 people 



community in which you grew up? 
d* 50,000 to 250,000 people 
e* over 250,000 people 



2* How many children were there all together in your family when you 
were growing \xp7 

a. . 1-2 <5* 5-0 

b, 3-U d* 7 or more 



3* How often did you and your brothers or sisters play together? 
a* had no brothers or sisters 
b* very often— every day 

c* occasionally— when no one else was around 
d* very seldcr — —less than on^je a week 
e* never 



2(* The language your parents used most at home was 
a* English 
b* German 
c* Russian 

d* Some other language (please ident5jfy ^ 



Your parents were 

Ee bom in this country 

be born in some other coiintry 

c® one parent foreign born, one native bom 

6® ‘ How old was your mother when you were bom? 
a® 16-20 

be 21 - 2 $ 

Cm 26—30 

de 31-35 

e® over 35 

7® How old was your fa^iher when you were born? 
a® 16-20 

b® 21-25 

c» 26-30 
d® 31-35* 
ee over 35 



8® Yotjt father *s occupation was 
a® unskilled labor 
b® semi-skilled labor 
c® skilled labor 
d® office worker 
s® business man 
f» professional man 



9® Was your mother employed and away from home, at least part time, 
while you were growing up? 
a® no 

b® yes, she started working before I was 6 years old 
c® yes, she started working when I was between 6 and 11 years 
of age 

d« yes, she started working when I was between 12 and 18 years 
of age 

e® yes, but she started working after I was 18 years of age 
f ® mother was dead or absent from home for some other reason 

10® How far did your father go in school? 
a® didn*t complete 8th grade 

b® finished the 8th .grade but did not ccanplete high school 
c« graduated from high school 
d® had some college work 
e® graduated from college 

11® Did your parents live together all the time you were growing up? 
a® yes 

be no, because one died 

c® no, because they both died 

de no, because they separated 

6® no, because they were divorced 
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12® When you were growing up> you lived most of the time with 
a® your parents 
b® other relatives 
c© in an institution 
d® some other family 

13® Wien you were grovTing up 

a® you lived in the same area all the time . 
b® you moved once or twice to another part of the country 
c« you moved around from one part of the country to another 
a great deal 

lU® Were your parents of the same religion when they were married? 
a® yes 
b® no 

1^9 How much money did your family have while you were going to high 
school? 

a® about the same as most of my classmates 
b® more than most of my classmates 
c® less than most of my classmates 
do don*t know, or didn’t pay much attention 

16® Where did your spending money come from when you were in school? 
a® allowance from family 
b® your own earnings 
c® partly allowance, partly earnings 
d« had no spending money 

17® The home you were raised in couqDared to yoiu* friends was. 
a® about the same 
b® somewhat different 
e® considerably different 

18® When you were in school, how often did youir parents or guardian 
appear to take an interest in how you were doing in your classes? 
a® never 

b® once in a great while 
c® frequently 
d® always 

19® When your parents were bringing you up, were they 
a® strict but fair 
b® . strict and unfair 
c® not very strict 
d® not much concerned with discipline 
e® not very consistent about it 











Section II: 

On the subject of your life work, your parents 

a. had strong feelings and outlined what they wanted you to 
b« were interested and he3^ed you find out what you wanted 
to do 

Co were interested, but did not understand what you wanted 
to do. 

do actively opposed what you wanted to be 
e* showed little or no interest 

2o How old were you when you first held a paying job? 
a* younger than Hi 

bo lU to 16 20 to 22 

ce 17 to 19 over 22 

3o Do you think that the period of your most efficient performance is 
a« sometime in the past 
bo about now 
Co sometime in the future 
do doubt that there is a “peak period" 
e# can*t be sure 

hm Where did you learn your job skills primarily? 

a» in school vocational training program 
bo from parents or relatives 

c. on the job 

d. in the military 

e# somewhere else 

When you were in school, how often was occupational infoimation 

given in classes? 

a. constantly 

bo frequently seldom 

Co occasionaUJLy ©• never 

6. When you were in school, how much part-time work did you do? 

a# worked most of my hours out of school 
bo worked regularly in out of school hours, but saved 
plenty of time for study and recreation 
Co worked only occasionally in out of school hours 
do almost never worked during out of school hours 

7, Place a mark in any and ^ spaces corresponding to the following 
types of work that you have done for pay o Mark as many items as 

are appropriate# 

ao unskilled labor 

bo semi-skilled labor 

Co clerical or office work 

do sales clerk, door-to-door canvassing, etc# 

6o personal service (housecleaning, maid, etc?) 
fo policeman, fireman, etc# 
go camp counselor, YMCA or YWCA work 
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he social worker 
ie librarian 

je factory or shop foreman, farm manager, etc* 
ke surveying, drafting, etce 
lo farm worker, farmer or farm manager 
m* auto or real estate selling, etc* 
n» reporter, advertiser, receptionist, etc. 

Oe semi-professional (pharmacist, photographer, etCe) 
p© research worker 

q* business man, assuming risk and management duties 
r« executive (large business or industry) 
s* none of the above 



Section Ills 



1* To tjhom did you usually go for advice on important matters when you 
were about 16 years old? 

a* friends your own age 

b« your mother 

c* your father 

d. teachers or ministers 

e* somebody else 

f® didn*t ask advice of anyone 

2® As a child, did you attend church or Sunday School? 
a. often 
b® occasionally 
c® never 

3® What is your religion? 
a® Catholic 
b® Protestant 
' c. Jewish 



d® other 

e® member of no particular 
church 



k* Which one of these best descx^ibes the church attendance of your 
parents? 

a® attended church every meeting if at all possible 
b* occasionally let other activities take the place of church 
c® attended church only once or twice a month 
d« attended only on special occasions such as Gliristmas or 
Easter 

e« they did not attend church 
Section I?s 

1* How often were you a leader of your ”gang»' activities up to the 
age of^l2 years? 
a® always 
b® frequently 
c® occasionally 
d® seldom or never 

e® wasn*t a member of such a group, or can*t remember 
















I 



i 

i 

I 
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2» When you were in your 'teens^ how old were most of your friends? 
as they were usually younger than you were 
be t^ey were about your own . age 
c» they were usually older than you were 
d« they were mostly adults 

e* you did not have an opportunity to make friends 
(because of work, isolated area, etc.) 

3# To what extent are you still friendly with people you knew in school? 
ae not at all 

b. friendly with a few of them, on rare occasions 
c® friendly with some, but see them irregularly 
d® see some regularly 
e® close friends with quite a few 

k* (Vfomen only) Who helped you learn how to fix your hair attractively, 
choose the ri^t clothes, use makeup, etc.? 
a® mother or guardian 
teacher 
older sister 

some woman outside the family 
nobody helped me 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



To how many clubs or social organizations do you now belong? 

(Include any group which has 10 or more members, regular meetings 
and a definite membership) 
a® 0 
b. 1 
c® 2 or 3 
d® U to 6 
e® 7 or more 

6. To which one of the following activities have you devoted the most 
time in the past five years? 

club activities (Elks, Kiwanis, fund-raising, etc®) . 
repairs around the house (painting, papering, carpentry, etc®) 
hobbies (collecting stamps or- coins, photography, etc®) 
outside activities connected with your job 
something else 



1 


a® 




b® 


1 


c® 


\ 


d® 


1 

IBr 


e® 


1 


7® You have 


P 




& 

1 


b® 


I 


c® 



--- 



very little 
a moderate amount 
a great deal 



Section Vs 



1* What is your usual state of health? 
a® never ill 
b® never seri ously ill 
c® feel poorly from time to time 
d® feel "under the weather” a good bit of the time 
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2a Up to the age of twelve years, approximately how often did you 

suffer minor illnesses? 

a« much more than the average child 
b, more often than the average child 
Ca less often than the average child 
de much less often than the average child 
e# was never ill 



3« Between the ages of twelve and twenty*»one, approximately how often 

did you suffer minor illnesses? 

a® much more often than the average person 
b* more often than the average person 
Ce less often than the average person 
de much less than the average person 
. 9 * was never ill 



h. 






Since you left school, how much time on the average have you 
lost from work because of illness? 
a« almost none 
be two or three days a year 
Ce one or two weeks a year 
de more than two weeks a year 

Have you ever suffered from (circle all that apply) 
a® allergies 
be asthma 

Ce high blood pressure 
de ulcers 
e® headaches 



6® What have you done to try to keep healthy in the past year? (Circle 
all that apply) 

a® visited my doctor regula>^^y 

b® got plenty of sleep and fresh air 

c® didn't overeat 

de stopped worrying 

e* didn't do anything in particular 

7. Who taught you to look ;after your health and ^pearance? (Circle 

all that apply) 

a® your parents 
be school teachers 

Ce someone in an institution where you lived 
d® military 
e® some other adults 

8. How would you judge your health now? 

a® very good— much better than other people's 
b® quite good-somewhat above average 
c® about average 
d® somewhat poorer than average 

e« very poor health— source of considerable concern 
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Section VI t 

, ' . 

le About how often do you spend an evening at home sitting. around and 
reading? 

a* practically never 
be rarely 
Ce occasionally 
de frequently 

e« whenever I have a chance • 

2e On the average, how much time do you spend reading newsp^Jors? 
ae less than five minutes a day 
be $ to 1^ minutes a day 
Ce 15 to 30 minutes a day 
de more than 30 minutes a day 

3e How many magazines do you read consistently? 
a« 0 

be 1 

Ce 2 or 3 

de it to 6 

6e 7 or more 

ite How many serious, non-fiction books have you read in the past year? 
ae 0 
be 1 
Ce 2-U 
de 5 to 8 
6e 9 or more 

* < 

5e Outside your job, what interests you the most? 
a. athletics or sports 
be a constructive hobby 
Ce intellectual pursuits 
de puttering around your home and yard 
e# none of the . above 

6e Indicate the extent to which you have participated in the following 
activities by marking each item according to the scale: 
le very frequently 
2e frequently 
3e occasionally 
Ue seldom 
5e never 

ae active sports (fishing, skiing^ etc.) 
be spectator sports (watching baseball, etc.) 

Ce loafing, watching TV, etc# 
de reading 

e. club or lodge activities 
f e maintenance or repairs of home 
g, hobbies (model planes, stamps, etc.) 
he other 
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Section VII s 

1® How many jobs did you have last year? 
a® held one job steadily 
b® changed jobs occasionally 
c® changed jobs frequently 
d® unemployed most of the time 
e® have not worked for two years or more 

2® What sort of work do you like? (Choose 3| a or b^ c or d, e or f) 
a® indoor work 
b® outdoor work 
physical work 
d® mental work 
e® work with people 
f 9 work with things 

3® What size group do you prefer to work with? 
as work alone 
bo 5 or less 
c® 3 to 10 
de 10 or more 

it® In your work life, have you 

a® worked at the same job without much change since you left 
school 

b® changed jobs occasionally, but stayed in the same 
occupation 

c« tried several different occupations 

d® worked at one occupation most of the time, with occasional 
periods at some other activity® 
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What has been your most important reason for desiring to change 
any job you have held in the past? 

a® to do more interesting work 
b® to have more likeable associates 
c® to increase your pay 

d. to make better use of your training and ejqperience 
e® other 
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Section VIII: 

1® How many years of formal schooling have you completed? 
a® junior high school or less 
b® some high school but did not graduate 
c® graduated from high school 
d® high school and some college 
e® graduated from college or more 



2® What size school did you attend? 
a. fewer than 100 
b® between 100 and ^00 
c® between $00 and 1,000 
d® between 1,000 and 2,000 
e® more than 2,000 








3* How old were you when you ccanpleted the eighth grade? 
under 10 
b, 10 to 12 
c« 13 or lit 
d* 1 $ or over 

6e didn*t complete the eighth grade, don*t know, etc* 

U* As you grew up, how did you feel about school? 
a* liked it very much 
b« liked it most of the tLn© 
c* just accepted it as necessary 
de was often a little unhappy about it- 
e* really disliked it and was glad to get out 

5* Which of these subjects did you consider most worthwhile for yourself? 
a* machine shop or blueprint reading 
b« applied mechanics 
c* commercial or business subjects 
d* sales, management or advertising 
e* none of the above 



O 



Section IX: 



1. You and your husband or wife are: 
a.^Hving together 
b* living apart 
c. legally separated 
d* divorced 

e* not married, or spouse is deceased 



O 



2* You have 

a* one child 

b* two children 

c» three children 

d* four children or more 

e* no children, or you are not married 

3* How many persons, other than yourself, are dependent on you for 



their support? 


a* 


none 


b* 


1 


c* 


2 or 3 


de 


U or 5 


e* 


more than 5 


How old were you when you were m; 


a. 


less than 18 years old 


b. 


18 - 20 years old 


c. 


21 - 2 $ years old 


de 


26 - 30 years old 


6« 


over 31 years old 


f. 


am not married 
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5« How much education did your spouse have: 
a* did not finish grammar school 
b« finished grammar school but did not ccMnplete high 
school 

c* completed high school 
d« had some college work 
e* completed college 
f • am not married 

6m On the average, how many hours per week did, or do you and your 
children do things together in your leisure time? 
a. less than one hour 
hm one to three hours 
c* four to seven hours . - 

de more than seven hours 
e* have no children 
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?• In what way will you probably do, or have you done, more for your 
children than your parents .did for you? 

a* give them a better standard of living (clothes, food, home) 
b* give them, more ojpoftunity to study and go to school 
Co give them more fin^cial support to get established in 
a business or profession 

d* give them more affection and consideration as individuals 
e* none of these 

8. Which of the following do you have in your home? 
a* telephone 
b. television 

c* automatic washing machine 
d*. air conditioner ~ 

e« havei no home 

$• In the last ten years you have lived in 
a* one home 

b* several homes within one city 

c«. two cities 

d* three to five cities 
e. more than five cities 

10* ^at living arrangements do . you have? 

dm own my own home 

b* rent a house . 

c* rent a room or apartment 

d* live with relatives 

e* have some other arrangement 

11. Why did you choose your occupation? 



P 



12 e Who have been the most significant persons in your 13.^'e? 

13. Ii!hat person (or persons) influenced you most in your choice of 
occupation?.. 
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. APPENDIX E 

life History Qnesti6nnalre~Short Form 
UFE HISlQRr QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name '' Sex Date ____ 

Address . Occupation ■ 

!• What other cities have you lived in? What were the approximate dates? 



2« a* Are you married? __ yes ' no 

b* What is your husband* s/wife »s name? ' 

c* Is he/she living? yes , no 

d« Have you ever been divorced? _ yes 
e« From whom? ' . , 

3* a# Do you have any children? yes 

b» What are their names and addresses? 



a. Do you have any grandchildren? yes no 

What are their names and addresses? 



b« 



t) 



i 

! 

I 












KJ 






( 
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5 * &• ^at is your present occupation? 



b# Inhere ai^e you presently employed? 
c# What ether occt:^ations have you had? 



d« Where else have you been en^loyed since 19^0? 



6 « Iilhat is your husband* s/wife *s occupation? 



yes 



7* Do you own the home you are presently living in? 

89 Have you had: 

a* Any major illnesses that have impaired your ability to follow 
your occupation? yes 



no 



If so > what were they? 



b* Any accidents that have impaired your ability to follow your 
occupation? yes no 

If so what were they? 



What coiranunity service groups have you belonged to? (For exampile: 
church, PTA, Ki'wanis, women*s clubs, boyscouts, etc*) _ 



What community service groups do you presently belong to? 
(Interviewer underline those in part (a) presently belonged to) 



10* a* What social groups have you belonged to? (For example: garden 

clubs, fraternal groups, nei^borhood clubs, card clubs, etc*) 












' 'T. itv'V -i- ■*. 



be Which social groups do you presently belong to? (Underline as 

in 9e) • 

H« a« What recreational pursuits have you had? (For example: hobbies, 
sports, games, etce) 



be Which do you take part, in at present? (Underline as in 9 & lO*^) 
12 • a* How do you feel that the public schools prepared you to make 
use of your leisure time? 

be What should the public schools do to prepare persons for use of 
leisure time? 



13* How do you feel that the public schools might have better prepared 
you for a successful life? 



ae Provided that the information was kept in strictest confidence, 
would you be willing to attend a free dinner this fall at which 
a paper and pencil test was given? y es n o 

b« What evening of the week would be most convenient for you? 

l®^st convenient? 

19* Why did you choose your occupation? 

16# Who have been the most significant persons in your life? 



17 • What person (or persons) influenced you most in your choice of 
occupation? - 
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APPENDIX F 
Tables 73-120 

Tables from life History Data 
for Middle and High Mental Ability (i*oi^s 
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Table 73 



persons to whom middk group subjects heke for advice vjhen sktsen tears oid 



Persons 


Male 

N % 


Female 
N % 


Both 

H % 


Friends own age 


1 


1.79 


2 


6.25 


3 


3.10. 


Mother 


lU 


25,00 


12 


37.50 


26 


29.55 


Father 


22 


39.28 


h 


12,50 


26 


29.55 


Both parents 


7 


12.50 


3 


9.37 


10 


11.36 


Teacher or minister 


1 


1.79 


h 


12.50 




5.68 


Someone else 


1 . 


1.79 


$ 


15.63 


6 


6.82 


Asked no advice 


10 


17.85 


2 


6.25 


12 


13.63 


Total responses 


56 


100.00 


32 


100.(X) 


88 


100.00 


No response 


0 




1 




1 




Information not available 


22 




27 




h9 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





o 
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Table 

PERSONS TEACHING KNOWLEDGE OF HEALTH AND APPEARANCE TO MIDDLE GROUP 



X'JIC^O 



x*cauc%to 



Persons 



N 



% 



N 



% 



Both 

N % 



Mother 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Father 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.C0 


0 


0.00 


Both parents 


3U 


79,08 


17 


58.62 


51 


70.83 


Older brothers and sisters 


0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


School teachers 


2 


U,65- 


o 

w 


6.90 


it 


5.56 


Someone in institution 
where H^^ed 


1 


2.33 


1 


3.U5 


2 


2.78 


Military 


3 


6.97 


It 


13.79 


7 


9.72 


Some other adult 


3 


6.97 


$ 


17.2lt 


8 


U.U 


No one 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


U3 


100.00 


29 


ioo.oo 


72 


100.00 


No response 


6 




2 


. - 


8 




InfoiTfiation not available 


29 




29 




58 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 
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Table 1$ 

MOBIIITZ WmiE GROWING UP OF MIDDLE (SOUP SURVIVORS 



Response 


N 


Male 

%, 


Female 
N % 


Both 
H % 


lived in s€^ area all time 


U8 


67.61 


37 


66.07 


.8^ 


66.93 


Moved once or twice to 
anotb^ ,part of country 


18 


2S.35 


18 


32.1i» 


36 


28.35 


Moved groat deal to various 
parts of country 




7.0U 


1 


1.79 


6 


lt.72 


Total responses 


71 


100.00 


56 


100.00 


127 


100.00 


No response 


0 




0 




0 




Information not available 


7 




h 




11 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 
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Tab!^ T6 

PIACE OF RESIDENCE WHIIE GROWING UP - MIDDLE (SOUP 



Response 


N 


Male 

% 


Female 
N ^ 


Both 
N ^ 


lived with parents 


69 


95.83 


52 . 


96.30 


121 


96.03 


lived with other relatives 


2 


2«78 


1 


1.85 


3 


2.38 


lived in an institution 


1 


1.39 


1 


1.85 


2 


1.59 


lived with some other family 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


72 


lOOeOO 


5 L 


100.00 


126 


100,00 


No response 


0 




0 




0 




Info 3 Pmation not available 


6 




6 




12 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 
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Table 7? 



ATTEMDAUCE AT CHURCH OR SUMIlAy SCHOOL DHRINO CHIIIIHOOD » MIDDLE (ffiOUP 



Attendance 


N 


Male 

% 


Fenale 
H % 


Both 

N % 


Often 


30 


61.22 


25 


83.3U 


55 


69.62 


Occasionally 


«a»'w 


32.65 


k 


13.33 


20 


25.32 


Never 


3 


6,13 


1 


3.33 


h 


5.06 


Total responses 


h9 


100.00 


30 


100.00 


19 


100.00 


No response 


0 




0 




0 




Information not available 


29 




30 




59 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





Table 78 

PATTERN OF FRUMDaHCPS MHtlE IN SCHOOL - 


MIDDIE C5R0U? 






Type of Pattern 




Male 


Female 


Botli 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




No friendships at all 


10 


20.83 


6 


22.22 


16 


21.33 


Friendly with few, on 














rare occasions 


17 


35.1c2 


7 


25.9lt 


2h 


32.00 


Friendly with some, but 














seen irregularly 


Ih 


29.17 


12 




26 


3 U .67 


See some regularly 


h 


8.33 


1 


3.70 


5 


6.67 


Close fzdends with Quite 














a few 


3 


.6.25 


1 


3.70 


h 


5.33 


Total responses 


I 18 


100.00 


27 


100.00 


75 


100,00 


No response 


1 




2 




3 




Information not available 


29 




31 




60 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





Table 79 

EMPIOXMENT OF MOTHER OP MTnDT.E GROUP SUBJECTS ACCOHBIHG TO AGE OF SUBJECT 



Response 



Male 
N , % 



Female 



Both 



N 



N 



Not employed 


UO 


81.63 


20 


66.67 


60 


76.S5 


Yes, before the subject 
was 6 years old 


3 


6.12 


h 


13.32 


? 


8.86 


Yes, when the subject 
was 6 «» 11 years old 


3 


6.12 


2 


6,67 


5 


6.33 


Yes, started when subject 
was 12 “ 18 years old 


2 


U.09 


2 


6.67 


h 


6.06 


Yes, started after subject 
was 18 years old 


1 


2.0U 


0 


0,00 


1 


1.27 


Mother was dead or 
absent from home 


0 


0.00 


2 


6.67 


2 


.2.63 


Total responses" 




100.00 


30 


100.00 


79 


100.00 


No response 


0 




0 




0 




Information not available 


29 




30 




69 




Total N 


78 




60 

V * 




138 
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Table 80 

AGE AT TIME OF MARRIAGE OF MIDDIE GROui' SuBJECio 



Age 


N 


Male 


Female 
N ^ 


Both 

N ^ 


Less than 18 


1 


1.79 


10 


25.00 


11 


U.I«6 


18 - 20 years old 


1 


1.79 


9 


22.60 


io 


10.tt2 


% 

21 - 25 years old 


33 


68.93 


11 


27.60 


uu 


U5.83 


26 - 30 years old 


16 


28.67 


7 


17.60 


23 


23.96 


Over 31 years old 


3 


6.36 


3 


7.60 


6. 


6.26 


Not married 


2 


3.66 


0 


0.00 


2 


2,08 


Total responses 
No response 

Information not available 
•Total N 


56 

1 

21 

78 


100.00 


UO 

2 

18 

60 


100.00 


96 

3 

39 

138 


100.00 
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Table 8l 

PARENTS’ FEEIINGS ON SUBJECT OF HFE ViORK OF MIDDLE CEOUP SUBJECTS 



Response 



Male 
N % 



Female 
N % 



Both 
N % 



Had strong feelings and 
outlined their desires 


2 


l*e55 


2 


7.1tl 


i* 


5.63 


Were interested and helped 
subject decide 


22 


50.00 


12 




3U 


1*7.89 


Were in'f;erested but did not 














understand subject's 
desires 


8 


18.18 


6 


23.22 


11* 


19.72 


Actively opposed subject's 
choice 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Showed little or no interest 
or response 


12 


27.27 


7 


25.93 


19 


26.76 


Total responses 


1*1* 


100.00 


27 


100.00 


71 


100,00 


No response 


5 




0 




5 




Information not available 


29 




33 




62 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 


- 



Table 82 

AGE OF MIDDLS SIOUF SUBJECTS NHEN FIRST PAYING JOB WAS HELD 



Age 



Male 
N % 



Female 



N 



Both 

N % 



Younger than li; years old 
lU - 16 years old 
17 - 19 years old 
20 22 years old 

Over 22years old 
Never worked 
Total responses 
No response 

Information not available 
Total N 



18 

20 

3 

1 

0 

67 

0 

11 

78 



26.87 

37.31 

29 . 8 ^ 

UaU8 

1.1*9 

0.00 

100.00 



2 

22 

1 ^ 

1 

2 

0 

1*2 

1 

17 

60 



U.76 

52.38 

35.72 

2.38 

1*.76 

0.00 

100.00 



20 

1*7 

35 

1* 

3 

0 



18.35 

1*3.12 

32.11 

3.67 

2.75 

0.00 



109 100.00 
1 
28 



138 



SlSKSS&liD 






m 












I 

J 



I 



I 



i 



w 



Table 83 

PLACE JOB SKILLS WERE FRIMARILT IMRNED FOR MIDDIE C2iODP 




Re^nse 


N 


Male 

% 


Female 

n % 


Both 

N ' % 


School vocational training 
program 


3 


6 . 2 $ 


6 


22.22 


9 


12.00 


From parents or relatives 


1 


2*08 


2 


7 J 4 I 


3 


1^.00 


On the job 


i»l 


8^,U2 


19 


70.37 


60 


80.00 


In the military 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Somewhere else 


3 


6.25 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


U8 


100.00 


27 


100.00- 


75 


100.00 


No response 


1 


• 


2 




3 




Informal^ on not available 


29 




31 




60 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





O 








I 






I 
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Table 8i( 

TTPE OF WORK EREFEBRED BY fflDDIE fflOOP SUBJECTS 



Type 


N 


Male 


Female 
N % 


Both 

N ' % 


Indoor 


22 


1(6.81 


13 


61.90 


35. 


Sl*i»7 


Outdoor 


25 


53.19 


7 


33.33 


32 


1(7.06 


No preference 


0 


0,00 


1 


h.l7 


1 


1.1(7 


Total responses 


h7 


100.00 


21 


100.00 


' 68 


100^00 


No response 


1 




7 




8 




Information not available 


30 




32 




62 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 






Table 6S 










iaiOOMT OF PART-TIME WORK WHIIE IN SCHOOL OF MTrmTB CHOOP 


SUBJECTS 




Amount of time 


Male 
H % 


Female 
N % 


Both 
N % 


Worked most of hours out 
of school 


Ih 


30.U3 


7 


26.92 


21 


29.17 


Worked regularly in out of 
school hours but saved 
time for study and 
recreation 


12 


26.09 


3 


11«5U 


15 


20.83 


Worked only occasionally in 
out of school hours 


15 


32.61 


8 


30.77 


23 


31.9U 


Almost never worked 


5 


10.87 


8 


30.77 


13 


16.06 


Total responses 


ks 


100.00 


26 


100,00 


72 


100.00 


No response 


3 




k 




7 




Information not available 


29 




30 




59 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 




















Table 86 

TIPE OF WORK PREFERRED BT MIDDIE GROUP SUBJECTS 
(parSICAt vs.' IffiNTAL) 





Male 


• Perale 


Both 


Type 


N 

t 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Physical 


29 


82.86 


lU 


73.69 


h3 


79.63 


Mental 


6 


17.1U 


h 


21.05 


10 


18.52 


No preference 


0 


0.00 


1 


5.26 


1 


1.85 


Total responses 


35 


100*00 


19 


100.00 




100.00 


No response 


9 




7 




16 




Informatlctn not available 


3U 




3U 




68 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 








Table 87 










TIPS OF WCRK PREFERRED BI MIDDLE GROUP SUBJECTS 




i. ^ - 


(WITH PERSONS vs. THINGS) 












Male 


Feioale 


Both 


Type 


N 


% ■ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


With people 


23 


58.97 


16 


57.11* 


39 


58.21 


With things 


16 


1*1.03 


11 


39.29 


27 


1*0.30 


No preference 


0 


0.00 


1, 


3.57 


1 


1.1*9 


Total responses 


39 


100.00 


28 


100.00 


67 


100.00 


No response 


7 




1 




8 




Ixifornia'hLon not available 


32 




31 




63 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





o 



o 
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Table 88 

FATHER’S OCCUPATION OP MIDDIE (SOUP SUBJECTS 



Occupation 


N 


Male _ 
% 


Female 
N % 


Both 

N ■ ' % 


Unskilled labor 


28 


38.36 


27 


$0.9$ 


55 


U3.65 


Semi-skilled labor 


10 


13.69 


11 


20.1$ 


21 


16.67 


Skilled labor 


2U 


32.86 


11 


20.75 


35 


27.78 


Office worker 


1 


1.37 


0 


0.00 


1 


.79 


Businessman 




6.86 


h 


7.55 


9 


7.1U 


Professional man 




6.86 


0 


0.00 


$ 


3.97 


Total responses 


73 


100.00 




100.00 


126 


100.00 


No response 


1 




1 




2 




Information not available 


h 




6 




10 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





Table 89 



VAEIABIIITY IN IIFE WORK OF MIDDIE GROUP SUBJECTS 




_ 


Degree of change 


N 


Male 


Female 
N % 


Both 

M % 


Worked at same job without 














much change since leaving 
school 


23 


38.98 


Ih 


42.U3 


37 


w\r\ 

4u.cc 


Changed jobs occasionally 














but remained in same 
occupation 


12 


20.3U 


. $ 


15.35 


17 


18.48 


Tried several different 
occupations 


17 


28.81 


6 


18.18 


23 


25.00 


Worked at one occupation 














most of time with occa- 














sional periods at scane 
other occupations 


7 


11.87 


8 


2U.2U 


15 


16.30 


Total responses 


59 


100.00 


33 


100.00 


92 


100,00 


No response 


1 




2 




3 




Information not available 


18 




25 




U3 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 
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Table 90 



Years 


Male 
N % 


Female - 
N % 


. , . .^th 
H ? 


Junior High School or less 


31 


h 0*26 


26 


hU.07 


: 57 


lllo91 


Some high school but not 
graduated 


2U 


31«17 


13 


22.03 


37 


27.21 


(^aduated from high school 


12 


15.58 


15 


25.U2 


27 


19.85 


High school and scmie collegs 


7 


9.C9 


5 


8.U8 


12 


8;82 


Gb^aduated from college or more 3 


3.90 


0 


0.00 


3 


2.21 


Total responses 


77 


100.00 


59 


100,00 


136 


100.0) 


No response 


0 




0 




0 




Information not available 


1 




1 




2 




Total N 


78 




60 


- 


138 


- 






Table 91 










FEEIING ABOUT SCHOOL WHIIE CaOWiNO UP 


- MIDDI£ G^UP OBJECTS 




Feelings 


"N 


Male 

.... 


Female 
N S5- 


Both 

N K 


Idked it 


12 


2U.U9 


10 


35.71 


22 


28.57 


liked it most of tbs time 


lU 


28.57 


13 


li6.hh 


27 


35.06 


Just accepted it as necessary 13 


26.53 


3 


10.71 


16 

’ t / 


20.78 


Often a Httle unhappy about 
it 


h 


8.16 


0 


0.00 


h 


5.19 


Really disliked it and was 
happy to get out 


6 


12.25 


2 


7.1it . 


8 


10.U0 


Total responses 


U9 


100,00 


28 


100.00 


77 


100.00 


No response 


0 




2 




2 





Ii'if ormation not available 



29 

78 



30 

60 



59 

138 



Total N 












17V 

Table 92 

HUl-lBER OF PERSONS DEPENDENT FOR SUPPORT ON MIDDLE (MCSJ? SUBJECTS 



M^e 



Number 



N 



Female 
N % 



Both 



None 

1 



8 

19 




2 or 3 


20 


UO.82 


7 


23.33 


27 


3 U .18 


U or $ 


2 


^^.C8 


1 


3.33 


3 


3.80 


More than 5 


0 


0.00 


1 


3.33 


1 


1.27 


Total responses 


k9 


,100.00 


- 30 


100.00 , 




100.00 


No response 


0 




0 




0 




Information not available 


29 




30 




^9 




Total N 


78 


* 


60 




138 




• 


Table 93 








: 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


OF 


SPOUSE OF : 


MIDDIE GROUP SUBJECTS 










Male 


Female 


Both 


Level 


N 


% 


N 


%■ 


N 


;•> ■ 


Did not finish grammar school 


0 


0,00 


2 




2 


2.56 


Finished gransnar school but 
not high school 


18 


38.30 


11 




29 


37.18 


Finished high school 


18 


38.30 


13 


I4I.93 


31 


39.7U 


Had some college work 


7 


Ut .89 


1 


3e23 


8 


10.26 


Completed college 


h 


8.51 


h 


12.91 


8 


10.26 


Total responses 


U7 


100.00 


31 


100.00 


78 


100,00 


No response 


0 




0 




0 





Not married 2 
Information not available 29 
Total N 78 



0 

29 

60 



2 

138 



S3 

m 
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Table '91; 

SELF“E\^AIXJA!IION OF PERIOD OF MOST EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE OF MIDDIE GROUP 



Time 



Male 
N % 



Female 



N 



Both 



N 



Sometime in past 


11 


23.1*0 


5 


17.86 


16 


21.33 


About now 


19 


1*0.1*3 


12 


1*2.86 


31 


1*1.33 


Sometime in futa^ 


6 


12.77 


3 


10,71 


9 


12.00 


Doubt there is “peak period” 


2 


U.25 


3 


10,71 


$ 


6.67 


Can»t be sure 


9 


19.15 




17.86 


Ih 


18.67 


Total responses 


h? 


100.00 


28 


100.00 


75 


100.00 


No response 


2 




2 




% 


* 


Information not available 


29 




: P 




99 




Total N 


78 




60 




.138 
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Table 95 

MOUNT OF OUT-=OF»STATE TRAVEL OF MIDDIE CHIOUP SUBJECTS 

Male Female Both 



Amount 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Very* little 


20 


JiO .82 


8 


21. $9 


28 


35.90 


A moderate amomit 


15 


30.61 


Ih 


1^8.28 


29 


37.18 


A great deal 


lU 


28.57 


7 


2U.13 


21 


26.92 


Total responses 


U9 


100.00 


29 


100.00 


78 


100.00 


No response 


0 




1 




1 




Information not available 


29 




30 




59 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





Table 96 

MOBIIITI IN LAST TEN YEARS OF MIDDLE GROUP SUBJECTS 

Male Female Both 



lived in 


. N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




One home 


32 


65.31 


16 


55.17 


IS 


61.5U 


Several homes in one city 


33 


26.53 


11 


37.93 


2k 


30.7? 


Two cities 


3 


6.12 


2 


6o90 


5 


6.1(1 


Three to five cities 


1 


2.0U 


0 


O.OvO 


1 


1.28 


More than five cities 


0 


0.00 


0 ' 


0*00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


U9 


100.00 


29 


100.00 


78 


100.0) 


No response 


0 




1 




1 




Information not avadllable 


29 




30 




59 




Total N 


78 




60 




138 





060 
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TabX0 97 

PERSONS TEACHING KNOWIEDCffi O' HEAMH AND APPEAHAHCE TO HIOT ®OUP 



Persons 

' V 


N 


Male 

% 


Finale 
N % 


Both 

N % 


Mother 


0 


OeOO 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Father 


0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Both parents 


12 


75.00 


6 


66.67 


18 


72.00 


Older brothers and sisters 


0 


0*00 


1 


U.U 


1 


U.00 


School teachers 


1 


6,25 


0 


0.00 


1 


h.a> 


Someone in institution 
where lived 

• 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0,00 


Military 


3 


18.75 


0 


0.00 


3 


12.00 


Some other adult 


0 


0.00 


2 


22.22 


2 


8.00 


No one 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


9 


100.00 


25 


100,00 


No response 


2 




2 




It 


. > 


Information not available 


0 




0 




a 





18 01 .29 



Total N 











3fll 



Table 98 

PERSO® TO WHOM HI® ®0tJP SUBJECTS VJEMT FOR ADVICE WHEN SIXTEEN lEAHS OLD 



Persons 



Male 
N % 



Female 

H % 



Both 

N % 



Friends own age 


2 


12.50 


1 


13..U 


3 


12.00 


Mother 


3 


18.75 


6 


66.67 


9 


36.00 


Father 


9 


56.25 


0 


0.00 


9 


36.00 


Both parents 


0 


0,00 


0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


Teacher or minister 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Someone else 


0 


0.00 


1 


11.11 


1 


U.00 


Asked no advice 


2 


12.50 


1 


U.U 


3 


12.00 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


9 


100.00 


25 


100,00 


No response 


2 




2 


' 


k 





Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 




11 




2? 






0B2 



Table 99 

MOBILITI WHIIE C210WING UP OF HIGH CSIOUP SURVIVORS 



Response 



in same area all 
the time 

Moved once or twice to 
another part of coimtry 

Moved great deal to vaxdons 
parts of country* 

Total responses . 

No response 

Information not available 

Total N 



Male 



N 






Both 



N 



% 



15 


37.50 


9 


90.00 


2 U 


92.31 


1 


6.25 


1 


10.00 


2 


7.69 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


16 


100.00 


10 


100.00 


26 


100.00 


2 




1 




3 




0 




0 




0 


. 


18 




n 




29 





Table 100 

PIACE OF RISSIDEMCE WHIIE GROWING UP - HIGH C2?,0UP 




itesponse 

lived with parents 

lived with other relatives 
lived in an institution 
lived with some other family 
Total responses 
No response 

Information net available 
Total N 



N 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

16 



99.99 


10 


90.91 


27 


100.00 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0.00 


0 


OeOO 


0 


0.00 


100.00 


10 


100.00 


27 


lOO.CO 




1 




2 





0 

11 



0 

29 



-f 



Table lOi^ 

ATMlftllCE AI CHURCH OR SUMMI SCHOOl DHHIHO dOUHOOB - HIGH ®OUP 



Attendance 



arten 

Occasionally 

Never 

Total responies 
Noi response 

Infosmation not available 
Total N 






12 

$ 

0 



18 



Female 
N % 



2 

0 

n 



Both 




70.59 


5 


55.55 


17 


65.38 


R9.1>1 


h 


ltb.i)5 


9 


3U.62 


0,00 


0 


0,00 . 


0 


0.00 


100.00 


9 


100.00 


26 


100.00 



3 

0 

29 



I 

M 



Table 102 

PATTERN OP FRIENDSHIPS MEIE IN S(2i00L • HICSI GROUP 



Female 



No response 

Information not available 
Total N 



2 

0 

18 



2 

0 

11 



Both 



Type of Pattern 


N 


a 


N 


% 


N 


% 


No friendships at all 


1 


mi 

Ota 


2 


22.22 


3 


12.00 


Rriendly with few, on rare 
occasions 


2 


12.50 


2 


22.22 


k 


16.00 


Friendly with some, but 
seen irregularly 


7 


1*3.75 


k 


l|l*.t*5 


31 


lllt.00 

1 


See some regularly 


S 


31.25 


1 


U.11 


6 


2U.00 


Close friends with quite 
a few 


1 


6.25 


0 


0.00 


1 


h.oo 


Total re^onses 


16 


100,00 


9 


100.00 


29 


100«00 



k 

0 

29 



i 















081 ; .: 

Table 103 

EMPLOXMENT OF MOTHER OF HIC3I C310UP SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO A(E OF SUBJECT 




Response 


N 


Male 

% 


iismaie 
N % 


“Bo-& 

N % 


Not employed 


111 


87.SO 


3 


'37.50- 


" ' TT 


• -70;83 


Yes^ before the subject 
was 6 years old 


0 


-0.00 


1 


12.50 


1 


1».17 


Yes> when the subject was 
6 - 11 years old 


2, 


6.25 


2 


25.00 


3 


12.50 


Yes^ started when subject 
was 12 » 18 years old 


1 


6.25 


2 


25.00 


.3 


: 12.50 


Yesy started after subject^ 
was 18 years old 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Nbthisr was .dead .or absent 
from hcHne 


0 


0.00 


1 

0 


0.00 


0 


^o;oo 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


8 


100.00 


2h 


100.00 


No response 


2 


» * _ iT . 


3 




5 




Information not avsdlable ' ' 


0 


• k 


0 




; 0 




fotS. N 


18 




^~ir 




“”29 




1 ti 

^ ^ 

• ^ 


Table 10k 


•' ■ — 




V* * . 

^ ^ '■ V ’ 


> ? ' ? 


A® AT TIME OF MARRIAOS OF HIC2I GROUP SUBJECTS 

L- - ^ . 


if ' ' J 




*■ A 

Age 


N 


Hale 

% 


Female 
N ^ 


ioth 

N, '* ijft '% ' 


. */ * -V . 

Less than 18 years old 


1 


'6.66 


1 


10.(^ 


' ■’ 2 


f3.Vt3 ^ ^ 

8.00 


8 

18 - 20 years old 


1 


6.66 


3 


30 . 00 “ 


k 


16.00 


21 - 25 years old 


u 


26.67 


k 


kO.QO' 


L . ' 8 


32.00 


26 • 30 years 


h 


26.67 


1 


10.00 


5 


' 20.00 


Over 31 years old ^ 


h 


26.67 


0 


0.00 


‘ ■' -i k 


‘ 16i00 


Not married 


1 


6.67 


1 


10.00 




.3 - 6.00 


Total responses 


15 


100.00 


10 


loo.co 


, 25 


.,,100.00 


No response 


3 




1 




h 


1 0 ' 


Infoiroation not ay^lable 


0 




0 




0 




Tfttal N 


18 




11 




29 





( > 



m 



C' 
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Table 105 



PARENTS* FEEUNGS ON SUBJECT OF IIFE WORK OF HI® GROUP SUBJECTS 



Male 



N 



Female 
N % 



Both 



N 



o 

JC 



nuopwiiocj „„„ 

Had strong feelings and 




37.50 




25.00 


8 


33.33 


outlined their desires 


6 


c 


Were interested and helped 
subject decide 


2 


12.50 


2 


25.00 


h 


16.67 


Were interested but did not 
understand subject *s desires 5 


31.25 


3 


yi.io 


8 


33.33 


Actively opposed subject’s 
choice 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Showed little or no 




18.75 


1 


12.50 


h 


16.67 


interest or response 


3 








Total responses 


16 


100.00 


8 


100.00 


2k 


100,00 


’ It; 

No response 


2 




3 




5 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




TV»+.al N 


18 




11 




29 






Table 106 










age OF HI® ®OUP SUBJECTS WHEN FIRST PAHNG JOB WAS HELD 






Male 


Female 


Both 


Age 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Younger than lU years 


3 


18.75 


1 


12.50 


k 


16.67 


lU - 16 years 


6 


50.00 


h 


50.00 


12 


50.00 


17 - 19 years 


2 


12.50 


3 


37.50 


ir> 

:> 


20.83 


20 - 22 years 


2 


12.50 


0 


0,00 


2 


8.33 


Over 22 years 


1 


6.25 


0 


0.00 


1 


1».17 


Never worked 


0 


0.00 


0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


8 


100.00 


2k 


100.00 


No response 


2 




3 




5 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




To1;al N 


18 




11 




29 





i 
















> 
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Table 10? 

JOB SHLIS WERE PRIMARILT LEARSIED FOR HI® ®OUP 



(.-> 



Response 


N 


Male 

% 


. Female 
N % 


Both 

N % ' 


School vocational training 
prcgraia 


h 


1 

25.00 


1 


12.50 


5 


20.83 


Pi^om parents or relatives 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


On the job 


11 


68.75 


$ 


62.50 


16 


66.67 


In the military 


0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Somewhere else 


i 


6.25 


2 


25.00 




12.50 


Total re^onses 


16 


100.00 


8 


100.00 


2k 


100.00 


No response 


2 




3, 


; 


5 




Information not available 


0 




p 


^ . . .. ' 


0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 
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Table 108 

TYPE OF WORK PREFERRED BY HIC2I GROUP SUBJECTS 





N 


Hale 

% 


Female • 
N % 


Both 

N % 


Indoor 


10 


6a.5o 


h 


66.67 


lU 


63.6h 


Outdoor 


6 


37.50 


2 


.33.33 


8 


„,36.36 


No preference 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


OeOO 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


6 


100.00 


22 


lOO.CX) 


No response 


2 








7 




Information hot available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 





Table 109 

M)UNT OF PART-TIME WORK WMIE IN SCHOOL OF HICHI GROUP SUBJECTS 



Amount of time 


N 


Male 

% 


Female 
N % 


Both 
N % 


Worked moat of ho\rrs 
out of school 


k 


23.00 


1 


n.12 


5 


20.00 


Worked regularly in out-of- 
school hours but saved time 
for study and recreation 3 


18.75 


0 


0.00 


3 


12.00 


Worked only occasionaUy in 
out-of -school hours 


$ 


31.25 


h 


hhmhh 


9 


36.00 


Almost never worked 


h 


25.00 


h 


Iti^aUU 


8 


32.00 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


9 


100.00 


25 


100.00 


No response 


2 




2 




k 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 





188 



Table 110 

TYPE OF VJORK PREFERRED BY HIGH C2R0UP SUBJECTS 
(PHYSICAL vsa MENTAL) 



Type 


N 


Male 

% 


Female 
N % 


Both 

N % 


Physical 


3 


10.75 


3 


li2.06 


6 


26.09 


Mental 


13 


81.25 


h 


57. lit 


17 


73.91 


No preference 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


16 


100,00 


7 


100.00 


23 


100.00 


Wo response 


2 




h 




6 




Inforraation not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


0 




0 




0 





Table IIL 

TYPE OF WORK PREFERRED 'BY HIGH GROUP SUBJECTS 
(WIIH PEOPLE vs* THINGS) 



Type 


N 


Male 

% 


Female 
N % 


Both 
N % 


With people 


11 


68.75 


h 


^0.00 


15 


62.50 


With things 




31.25 


h 


^0*00 


9 


37.50 


No preference 


0 


0.00 


0 


0*00 


0 


0.00 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


8 


100*00 


2h 


100.00 


No response 


2 




3 




5 




Information not available 


-0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 


— 






o 






K 




b 



* _ ^ 

Table 112 

FATHER’S OCCUPATION OF HIGH GROUP SUBJECTS 



! 



Occupation 


■ Male 
N % 


. Female . - 

N % 


• .-Bpth.. 
N ^ 


Unskilied labo? 


.6 


33.33 


. 2... 


.18,18 ... 




27.58 . 


Semx-skiDJLcd labor 


1 


5.3S 


3 


27.27 


h 


13.79 


SkiUed labor 


3 


16.67 


1 


9.09 


h 


13.79 


Office worker 


0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0,00 


Businessman 




27.78 


2 

• 


18.19 


7 


2U.13, 


Professional man 


3 


16.67 


3 


27.27 


6 


20.68 . 


Total responses 


18 


100,00 


11 


100.00 


29 


100.00 


No response 


0 




0 




0 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


13 




11 




29 








Table 113 










VARIAHIIITr IH 


IIFE WORK OF HIGH GROUP SUBJECTS 






Degree of change 


N 


Male 

g . 


.Female . . 

N ^ 


^th. . , . 
N ^ 


. .Worked . at same job mthout 
much change since leaving 
school 


7 


38.89 


h 


57. lU 


11 . 


: ljU.00 


Changed jobs occasionally but 
remained in same occupation 1 


5.56 


0 


0.00 


1 


t 

U.00 


Tried several different 
occupations 

s' ’ t* 


6 


33.33 


2 


28,57 


8 ■ 


. 32.00 


Worked at one occupation 

most of time with occasional 
■ periods at some otfe^r U 


22.22 


1 


lil.29 


} 

$ 


20.00 


ibtal responses * 


18 


100,00 


7 


100.00 


25 


.100,00 


No response 


0 




h 




u - 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 


1 ' i 


Total N 


18 




: 11 




29 


• 



O 

lERlC- 



M 



rt»vvr "^h »• »«<jij<w. 



• ’ \^'>iCt 

’ '' iimyj 



oy*<.i y,*vg^y.--v/!r»W'» T 



TabXe Hit 



lEAES OF FORMAL SfflOOLXNG C05PIETED ffiT KKH' OtOOP SUBJECTS - - 



Years 


■ N 


-Male 

% 


.Female. . 
N ■ % 


Both 

N ■ % ' 


Jr. ffiLgh School or less 


1 


5.^6 


0 


0.00 


1 


3*57 


Some high school but not 
graduatsd 


1 


5.56 


3 


30.00 


h 


Ut.29 


Graduated from high school 


6 


33.33 


2 


30.00 


8 


28„57 


High school and some college 


6 


33.33 


0 


0,00 


6 


21.U3 


Graduated from college or more U 


23.22 


5 


50.00 


5 


32.Ut 


Total responses 


18 


100.00 


10 


100.00 


28 


100.00 


No response 


0 




1 




1 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 


• ■' " ... . 


11 . 


— 


-29 





Table 115 



FEELING ABOUT SCHOOL WHILE GROlffNG UP - 


Him ®0UP SUBJECTS ' 




Feelings 


N 


Male 

■' % 


. FemaJe, .. 
H % 


Both 


liked it 


1 


6^61 


u 


Wi.U5 


5- 


20.83 


liked it most of the time 

« \ 


9 


60.00 


z 


22.22 


11 


. 1>5.83 


Just accepted it as necessary 


2 


13.33 


2 


22.22 


k 


16.67 


Often a little unhappy:, 
about it 


3 


20.00 


0 


0.00 


3 


12.50 


Heally disliked it and ms 
happy to get out.-. 


0 


o.go 


1 


11*11 


1 


4*17 

* ^ 


Total responses 


15 


100.00 


9 


100.00 


2k 


100.00 


No response 


3 




2 




5, 


^ . 


Information not available 


0 




0 


-* 


0 


, i 


Total N 


18 




11 




29 








191 

Table U6 

/ * - ‘ 

NUMBEE OF PERSONS DEPENDENT FOR SUPPORT ON HICffl GROUP SUBJECTS 



Number 


N 


Male 

% 


Female 
N % 


Both 

N % 


None 


3 


17.65 


1; 




7 


26.92 


1 


2 


11.76 


3 


33*33 




19.23 


2 or 3 


. 11 


6U.71 


0 


0,00 


...H 


' lt2.30 


h or ^ 


1 


5.88 


1 


11.11 


2 


7.70 


More than $ 


0 


0.00 


1- 


H.n 


1 . 


3.85- 


Total responses 


17 


100.00 


9 


100.00 


26 


ioo.oo 


No response 


1 




2 




3 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 


. 



Table HI ' 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF SPOUSE OF HIGH (210UP SUBJECTS 




level 


N 


Male 

% 


Female 
N % 


Both 

N % 


Did not finish grammar school 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Finished grammar school but 












■ 13.«5 


not high school 


2 


15.38 


1 


9.09 


3 


Finished high school 




38.1^6 


2 


18.18 


7 


30.1(3 


Had some college work 


S 


38.U6 


2 


16.18 


7 


30.U3 


Completed college 


1 


7.70 


5 


U5.U6 


6 


26.09 


Total responses 


13 


100.00 


10 


100.00 


23 


100.00 


No response 


3 




0 




3 




Not married 


2 




1 




3 




Information not available 


0 




0 


- 


0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 
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Table 118 

SELF-EVAIIJATEON OF itoOD OF MOST EFFICIEWT PERFOHI^ANCB OF HICHI ©OOP 



Male Female Both 

Time ' ' H ^ H ^ N ^ 



Sometime iu paet 

" K • 


2 


12.50 


2 


25.00 


if 


16.67 


About now 


10 


62.50 


3 


37.50 


13 


5U.16 


Sometime in future 


1 


6,25 


1 


12.50 


2 


, 8.33 


Doubt there is ”peak period” 


2 


12.50 


2 


25.00 


h 


16.67 


Can*t be sure 


1 


6.25 


0 


0.00 


1 


U.17 


Total responses 


16 


100.00 


. 8 


100.00 


tih 


100.00 


No response 


2 




.3 

V ' 








Information not avaiilable. 


0 




0 


... 


0 


.. 


f ■ 

Total N 


'JS 




11 




29 





i 






Table 11‘9 



AMOUNT OF OUT-OF-STATE TRAVEL OF HIGH GROUP SUBJECTS 



Amount 


Male 
N % 


Female 
N % 


Both 

N % 


Very little 


1 


6.25 


1 


11.11 


2 


8.00 


A moderate anount 


9 


56.25 


5 


55.56 


lit 


56.00 


Great ddal 


6 


37o50 


3 


33.33 


9 


36.00 


Total responses 

• 


16 


100.00 


9 


100,00 


25 


100..00 


No response 


2 




2 




h 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 





Table I2t) 



MOBIIITy IN LAST TEN YEARS OF HIGH GROUP SUBJECTS 

< 


N 




lived in 


N 


Male 

% 


Bhmale 
N % 


Both 

N $ 


One home 


111 


77.78 


8 


80.00 


22 


78.57 


Several homes in one city 


1| 


22.22 


1 


10.00 


5 


17.86 


Two cities 


0 


0.00 


1 


10.00 


1 


3.57 


Three to five cities 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 5 


0 


0.00 


More than five cities 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0,00 


Total responses 


18 


100.00 


10 


100.00 


28 


100.00 


No response 


0 




1 




1 




Information not available 


0 




0 




0 




Total N 


18 




11 




29 













